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STEPHEN ARNOLD DOUGLAS. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Tue late Stephen A. Douglas had an organ- 
ization which was remarkable in many 
respecis. 
bination of the motive, mental, and vital, 
influential in the order in which we name 


them. His black bushy hair, dark complexion, | 
and wiry, enduring muscular system indicated | 


the motive temperament. His very large head 
and uncommon activity and excitability indi- 
eated a strong mental temperament, while the 
fullness of his features and the general stout- 


ness of his organization indicated a good de- | 


velopment of the vital temperament. There 
are few men who are able to endure as much 


hard labor and excitement as Mr. Douglas | 
Indeed, his | 


sustained for the last ten years. 
whole life was one of turmoil and contest. 
He had hardly attained to his manhood before 
he entered the lists of debate, controversy, and 


His temperament indicated a com- | 





PORTRAIT OF STEPHEN A. 








DOUGLAS. 





politics, and from that hour to his death he 
| was either deeply engaged in political matters, 
| or prosecuting the labors of his profession 


with uncommon earnestness. 


The term by 


which he is widely known—* Little Giant”? — 


has much meaning in it. 





In that terse title is 
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embodied the public sentiment of the West 
relative to him who bore it: and we interpret 
it to mean the active manifestation in his 
character of five or six of his leading phreno- 
logical developments. 

Combativeness and Destructiveness were 
large in him. These made him ready in dis- 
cussion, prompt to oppose, earnest in his pur- 
poses, and courageous to grapple with what- 
ever of opposition might be brought to bear 
against him. Whether his cause were strong 
or weak, it appeared to make no difference in 
the earnestness and courage with which he 
entered the contest. His Firmness.was also 
large, hence he had a very strong will and a 
spirit that would not bend before difficulties. 
His Hope was large, which gave him confi- 
dence in his cause and in his ability to win 
success. He had also large reasoning organs 
and a vigorous intellect generally, and for a 
man of his culture and opportunity he made 
his intellect felt in a signal manner. In 
addition to this he had large Language, which 


made him one of the most ready, off-hand 


speakers the country has produced. The 
action of the faculties already enumerated as 


they were called into vigorous exercise on the | 
stump in the West, doubtless suggested to his | 


admirers the title which with so much 
pleasure and pride they gave him, “ the Little 
Giant.”” There are certain other qualities, 


however, which serve to render Mr. Douglas | 
He had un- | 


not only popular but powerful. 
commonly large social organs. His friendship 
knew no bounds ; he had only to be introduced 
to a man and take him once by the hand to 
make him his friend for life; and this power- 
ful adhesiveness, joined to that free and easy, 
familiar and companionable characteristic 
which so much distinguished him, made for 
him troops of friends. Probably no public man 
of our country has had more strong and cordial 
personal friends than the man of whom we 
write. He had just enough of pride to give him 
independence of feeling and to raise him above 
the feeling of anxiety as to the speech of people. 
He would meet with as much cordiality the 
roughest farmer or mechanic as he would the 
most polished gentleman; and we presume no 
man living can aceuse Mr. Douglas of having 
given him the cold shoulder because he was 
poor, unlettered, unknown, or unpolished. He 
had large Approbativeness, but joined as it 
was with so much Firmness, such rampant 
courage, and so much of native common sense 
and intellect, it did not lead him to be vain, 
sensitive to popular praise or censure, but 
rendered him ambitious to achieve something 
large and magnificent. He never doubted his 


own ability; and with a more extended early | 


culture, he could have taken rank with the 
best scholars and foremost statesmen of his 
age. His great executiveness of character and 
force of mind joined to an impetuous temper 
led him sometimes to be dogmatical and over- 


SS 


bearing in debate, and to employ rougher ex- 
pressions than were consistent with the posi- 
tion he held. We mean that if he could have 
maintained a more equable temper, and used 
smoother and more persuasive language, he 
might have carried with him a public senti- 
ment which would have been greatly to his 
advantage in his aspirations for the Presidency, 
while his earnest friendship, his enthusiasm, 
his simplicity of manner, and his straight- 
forward boldness would have secured for him, 
as they did, the unqualified support and 
friendship of the less cultured portion of the 
community. 

The head of Mr. Douglas was broad, as in- 
dicated by the portrait, showing large Con- 
structiveness, considerable imagination, good 
general watchfulness and prudence, fair regard 
for property, and uncommon energy. Had he 
| devoted himself to business, he would have 
| been one of a thousand for bis power to drive 

it successfully. He might have excelled as a 
scholar in the sciences, especially in mathe- 
matics, engineering, and chemistry. He had 
an excellent memory of faces, and a good 
memory of names. He never forgot a person, 
and could generally recall the name—so that 
those who had been once introduced to him 
| considered themselves objects of his special 
| friendship, because he could so readily re- 
member their person and name. This trait is 
strong with Mr. Van Buren, and is one of the 
leading elements of his personal popularity. 
| The brow of Mr. Douglas appears to be 
| heavy and frowning, indicating large percep- 
| 





tive organs, quick, ready recognition of facts, 
and ability to command the results of his ex- 
periences, and recall whatever has fallen 
under his observation. His massive forehead 
taken as a whole indicates strong and com- 
prehensive thought-power, ability to grapple 
with subjects of importance, and to meet and 
master those involving difficulties. His 
knowledge of men was excellent. Few per- 
sons could comprehend character with more 
readiness, or see more deeply into the work- 
ings of the human mind. This faculty was a 
great aid to Mr. Douglas in understanding and 
ruling men. 

His Benevolence was large, and he was 
really a generous man. The road to his 
pocket was kept worn smooth, and he was 
willing to spend money with freedom and 
liberality, and the fact that he died poor is an 
evidence of his liberal spirit. 

The chief faults attributable to Mr. Douglas 
in a phrenological point of view were too 
much Combativeness, Destructiveness, and 
Firmness joined to an excitable temperament, 
which rendered him enthusiastic, irascible, 
| overbearing, and sometimes rough in his man- 
| ners. . His Conscientiousness, as well as we 

can recall the size of that organ, from a pretty 
| careful inspection of his head some two years 
| since, was about fully developed. We believe 








it was more difficult for him to bring all his 
mental powers into subjection to Conscientious- 
ness than would be desirable in a person 
possessing so many elements of strength. He 
was placed in a peculiar position, being led 
into political and public life and popularity 
early. His ambition was, therefore, unduly 
stimulated, and it is doubtless true that he 
was thus led to regard success as the chief 
consideration, and that he sometimes kept his 
conscience at bay, and followed expediency 
rather than those high dictates of duty which 
are sometimes exemplified even by politicians. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Stephen Arnold Douglas was born at Bran- 
don, Rutland County, Vermont, on the 23d 
day of April, 1813. That branch of the 
Douglas family from which the subject of our 
sketch descended, emigrated from Scotland, 
and settled at New London, Conn., during the 
earlier period of our colonial history. One of 
the two brothers who first came to America 
afterward moved to Maryland, and selected a 
home on the banks of the Potomac, near the 
present site of the city of Washington. The 
descendants of the latter are very numerous, 
and may be found throughout the Southern 
States. The other brother remained at New 
London, and his descendants are seattered 
over New England, New York, Pennsylvania, 
and the Northwestern States. The father of 
the statesman, Dr. Stephen A. Douglas, was 
born at Stephentown, Rensselaer Co., New 
York, but removed, when quite a youth, to 
Brandon, Vt. He married Miss Sarah Fisk, 
by whom he had two children—the first a 
daughter, the second a son. On the Ist of 
July, 1813, without any previous illness or 
physical warning, he died suddenly of a disease 
of the heart. At the very moment of his at- 
tack and death, he was playing with his 
daughter at his knee, and his son Stephen in 
his arms. 

The grandmothers, maternal and paternal, 
of Mr. Douglas, were both descended from 
William Arnold, who was an associate of 
Roger Williams in founding the colony of 
Rhode Island. The son of William Arnold 
was appointed governor of that colony by 
Charles II. The descendants of Governor 
Arnold are very numerous throughout Khode 
Island at the present day. 

The early life of Mr. Douglas was spent 
upon a farm, with the usual New England 
advantage of a common school education. He 
much desired a collegiate education, but find- 
ing that the circumstances of his family would 
not permit this, and that he was likely to be 
thrown upon the world without either a pro- 
fession or a trade, by which he could sustain 
his mother, sister, and himself, he determined 
upon acquiring some mechanical pursuit, that 
being the most promising and certain reliance 
for the future. James W. Sheaham, speaking 
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of this era in the “ Life of Stephen Douglas,” 
says: “Bidding farewell to his mother and 
sister, he set off on foot to engage personally 
in the great combat of life; on that same day 
he walked fourteen miles, and before night 
was regularly indentured as an apprentice to 
a cabinet-maker in Middlebury. He worked 
at his’ trade with energy and enthusiasm for 
about two years, the latter part of the time at 
a shop in Brandon, and gained great proficiency 
in the art, displaying remarkable mechanical 
skill ; but in consequence of feeble health, and 
a frame unable to bear the continued labor of 
the shop, he was reluctantly compelled to 
abandon a business in which all his hopes and 
pride had been centered, and to which he had 
become sincerely attached. He has often been 
heard to say, since he has become distinguished 
in the councils of the nation, that the happiest 
days of his life had been spent in the work- 
shop, and, had his health and strength been 
equal to the task, no consideration on earth 
could have induced him to have abandoned it 
either for professional or political pursuits.” 

After quitting his business, he entered the 
academy of his native town, and began a 
course of classica] studies, to which he devoted 
himself for about a year, with all that energy 
and enthusiasm which were a part of his na- 
ture. In the mean time his mother married 
Gehazi Granger, Esq., and at the close of his 
first school year, at the earnest solicitation of 
his mother and step-father, he removed with 
them to their home in Canandaigua, New 
York, and at once entered the academy at that 
place. He remained at Canandaigua nearly 
three years, and such was the zeal of his ap- 
plication that he mastered his classical studies, 
and followed a course of legal instruction un- 
der the supervision of the Messrs. Hubbell. 
At the period of which we write, the laws of 
New York required a seven-year course, four 
of which were to be passed in the pursuit of 
classical knowledge, to entitle a student to 
admission at the bar; but such was the profi- 
ciency of Mr. Douglas, that he was allowed a 
credit of three years for his classical attain- 
ments. 

In his boyhood Mr. Douglas exhibited a 
strong liking for political controversy, and this 
taste now had a wider field. The re-election 
of Jackson in 1832, and the animated, vigor- 
ous, and heated discussions constantly occur- 
ring, developed and matnre4 this peculiarity 
of character, until he iuade the study of the 
political history of the country a subject of 
the deepest importance. We are not aware 
that he made any addresses during that excit- 
ing campaign ; but it is well known that in 
debating clubs, and in all gatherings, large or 
small, he was a most enthusiastic champion 
of “Old Hickory.” 

In June, 1833, Mr. Douglas (being a few 
months over twenty years of age) started for 
that uncertain region then designated as “ The 





West.” Provided with a small sum of money, 
he left Canandaigua, and first rested at Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Here he made the acquaintance 
of Hon. Sherlock J. Andrews, who kindly ten- 
dered him the use of his library and office until 
he should pursue his legal studies for the year 
required by the laws of the State, when he 
would be entitled to practice. Mr. Douglas 
accepted, and at once entered upon his duties 
as law clerk for Mr. A., but in less than a 
week was prostrated by bilious fever, and was 
confined to his room for many weary months. 
It was not until October that he exhibited any 
signs of permanent recovery, and he was then 
advised to return home, as in all probability 
he would again be attacked by the fever in the 
spring—an attack his feeble health and deli- 
cate frame would not be able to sustain. Un- 
der these circumstances he concluded to change 
his residence, but he never thought of taking 
the backward road, and becoming dependent 
upon his friends at home. A further step into 
the West was his determination, and he de- 
clared “‘he never would return ‘until he had 
established a respectable position in his pro- 
fession.”’ 


The closing days of October found him once 
more on the move, and after some wanderings 
in sickness and poverty, he reached Illinois, 
very poor, and taught school for a few months. 
In 1834, then 21 years old, he opened a law 
office, and from that time began a career of 
signal success. In 1835, when 22 years of 
age, he was elected Attorney-General of IIli- 
nois, by the Legislature of the State. Resign- 
ing this office in December of the same year, 
he was elected a member of the Legislature 
by the Democrats of Morgan County. In 
1837 Mr. Van Buren appointed him Régister 
of the Land Office at Springfield. In August, 
1835, he ran for Congress, but was defeated 
by five majority in a poll of 36,000 votes. 
From this time on till 1840 he practiced law ; 
but in that memorable campaign he stumped 
the State seven months for Van Buren, much 
of the time speaking in debate from the same 
stump with the now President of the United 
States. In 1841 he was chosen Judge of the 
Supreme Court by the Legislature, and in 1842 
was elected to Congress, from which time we 
find him on the larger field of national affairs. 
He was transferred from the House of Repre- 
sentatives to the Senate, March 4th, 1847, and 
was re-elected in 1853 and 1859. In the can- 
vas, in 1858, for the election of the members 
of the Legislature, on whick depended his own 
re-election, Mr. Douglas was opposed by Abra- 
ham Lincoln. They canvassed the State to- 
gether, speaking alternately to the assembled 
people, and the speeches of both have been 
published in a volume, which shows this to 
have been one of the ablest contests of its kind 
this country has witnessed. In this canvas Mr. 
Lincoln made a national reputation, and laid the 
foundation for his election to the Presidency. 





In 1854 Mr. Douglas advocated and carried 
through Congress the notorious Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill, abrogating the Missouri Compro- 
mise, and opening those territories to the ad- 
mission of slavery. This brought on the 
Kansas troubles, and it is thought by many 
awakened the spirit which has since culmi- 
nated in revolution. Mr. Douglas doubtless 
intended to conciliate the South by his popular 
sovereignty doctrine, and thus secure the union 
of the Northern and Southern wings of the 
Democracy, and thereby secure hig own elec- 
tion. He, however, opposed the “ Lecompton 
Constitution,” and the admittance to the Union 
of Kansas, under that constitution, against the 
will of her people, and this estranged from 
him his Southern friends, and the division of 
the Democratic party and the election of Lin- 
coln was the result. 

As a proof of his ability, we may cite the 
fact that he was the recipient of more import- 
ant public trusts, while yet a young man, than 
ever fell to the lot of any other person of 
whom history speaks. Before he was 35 years 
of age, he held the offices successively of State’s 
Attorney-General, Assemblyman, Register of 
a Land Office, Secretary of State, Judge of the 
(State) Supreme Court, Member of Congress 
(House), to which he was thrice elected, after 
being once defeated, and finally entered the 
Senate of the United States when but 35 
years old. He was nominated for the Presi- 
dency by the convention of 1860, commanding 
a majority of the votes from the beginning, 
and two thirds (by the decision of the presi- 
dent) on the final ballot. He received a large 
popular vote, exceeding that of any of his 
competitors, except the successful one, though 
not his relative proportion of the electoral 
ballot. 

Mr. Douglas was twice married—first in 
April, 1847, to Miss Martha Denny Martin, 
daughter of Col. Robert Martin, of Rocking- 
ham County, N. C., by whom he had three 
children, two of whom are living. She died 
Jan. 19, 1853. He was again married, Nov. 
20, 1856, to Miss Adele Cutts, daughter of 
James Madison Cutts, of Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Douglas was unwell when he returned 
from the seat of government to Chicago, on 
the first of May, and addressed an immense 
assembly on the duty of all to support the 
Union. He never made an abler speech. 

“Upon that oceasion,” says a Chicago cor- 
respondent of the New York Herald, “he 
clinched the rivet that bound the Democracy 
of the great Northwest in the bonds of union. 
His words rolled out in unbroken cadences of 
patriotic devotion to his country as they never 
rolled before. His great heart swelled in grief 
at the thought that this goodly land was soon 
to be made the scene of fratricidal strife, and 
his counsel was to ‘strike quickly, strike 
surely, strike fatally, and at a blow crush 
treachery from the land.’ Those who then 
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heard his soul-stirring eloquence will, to the | 
end of life, remember it; how he appealed to | 
the latent energies of the people, both native 
and foreign born ; how he wept when he por- 
trayed the falling of the dome from the Temple 
of Liberty : how he kindled fires of patriotism 
and national pride in the breasts of the most 
stoical of his hearers; and as he closed, how | 
he appealed to the God of nations and of bat- | 
tles to hold the destiny of the common weal in | 
His own right hand. That was his last, his 
most glorious, and successful effort. His im- 
mense audience, with one heart and one ac- 
cord, rose, as if swayed by some more than 
human agency, and with shouts of ovation to 
their speaker and their common country, 
pledged life and honor and purse, and every- | 
thing that man holds dear on earth, to the 
perpetuity and maintenance of the genius of 
democratic-republican liberty.” 

He had suffered for several days before this 
from acute rheumatism, and at the close of 
this great speech he was carried home and 
laid on his death-bed. His disease soon as- 
sumed a typhoid form, and he gradually sunk 
till the morning of June 3d, when he quietly 
breathed his last. Being asked by his wife 
what word he wished to leave for his two 
boys, Robert and Stephen, and for his mother 
and sister, he replied: ‘ Tell them to obey the 
laws, and support the Constitution of the United 
States.” 

———s) 0a oe 
PHRENOLOGY; ITS HISTORY AND 
DOCTRINES—No. 3. 


[CONCLUDING ARTIOCLE.] 





BY LEVI REUBEN, M.D. 





As stated in a preceding paper (AMERICAN 
Purenotocicat Journat for June), that de- 
partment of Phrenology which considers the 
relations of the parts or organs of the brain to 
the mental faculties, has received the name 
Organology, while that which treats of the 
mental elements and operations, without re- 
gard to their connection with the brain, takes 
the quite as apposite term Psychology—already 
familiar in other, but in some instances less 
appropriate meanings. Both these subjects 
will come under review in the present article, 
at least in some of their aspects. To some 
extent, of course, certain principles pertaining 
to both of them have been anticipated in the 
topics of the previous papers. 

As it is now developed, the system of Phre- 
nology involves, as among the most important 
of its first principles, the following : 

1. Mind and body are in this life insepara- 
ble, and must be investigated together. Man 
proper is not a merely immaterial, but a “ con- 
crete Ego’’—that is, he appears, so far as the 
present life is concerned, to consist of both an 
immaterial and a physical being, presenting 
themselves to us as two sides or aspects of one 











indivisible nature. 
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2. The brain is the immediate organ of the 
mind, all the operations of the latter being 
necessarily accompanied with—indeed, indis- 
pensably condirioned upon—vital and chemical 
changes in the substance of the former. 

3. The brain is a double organ, the halves 
of which may, as in the case of the eyes, act 
singly, but usually do act together. All the 
cerebral organs, whether situated quite apart, 


| as in the case of the organs of Calculation or 


Combativeness, or apparently meeting lateral- 
ly, as in case of Eventuality, or existing in a 
mass not severed in halves, and near together, 
as in case of Amativeness, are in reality 
dual. 

4. There are individually distinct mental 
parts or faculties, bound together in a unitary 
consciousness or Me, which latter invariably 
claims the whole of them as being in and of 
itself; and every such individual mental fac- 
ulty is really manifested, or brought into dis- 
coverable action, through its proper and sym- 
metrically placed pair of cerebral parts or 
organs. 

5. The power of the mind, or of any faculty, 
other things being equal, will be as the size of 
the brain, or of the corresponding dual organ. 
Much controversy and not a little casuistry 
were, many years ago, called out in respect to 
the important qualification—other things equal 
—here made. In truth, however, the principle 
is one of the broadest and most positively- 
established kinds, one which is admitted, and 
indeed can not be dispensed with, in every 
true science, from mathematics or mechanics 
up to physiology, and finally to the science of 
brain and mind, as well as to all the deriva- 
tive sciences, from that of the mental man, as 
polities, ethies, ete. This is so for the simple 
reason that, like Phrenology, all the rest of 
these sciences deal with cases involving com- 
plicated conditions, or the possible presence and 
influence at the same moment of several causes ; 
and hence, in estimating in any one of the 
sciences, Phrenology included, the effects that 
must follow fluctuation or variation of one 
certain element, say Size, in relation to mental 
manifestation, it is absolutely required that for 
the occasion we exclude the other conditions 
or causes, or what is the same in effect, give 
them a fixed value. After our given element 
has been determined, we bring the others in 
again to see how they will affect the complex 
or general result. Among the “ other things,” 
then, required to be dealt with by the craniol- 
ogist, the quality of the organization (the 
other tissues and the brain being safely taken 
as in this respect corresponding), temperament, 
which is allied to the former, and the physical 
conditions known as health, disease, freshness, 
fatigue, exhaustion, etc., are at once seen to 
be of the highest importance. This is so, in 
strict accordance with the prior truth of the 
mind’s dependence on cerebral conformation ; 
these “other things’ perceptibly and notably 





modify, though they never can make, the men- 
tal manifestations. 

Among the most striking proofs of the as- 
sumed division of mind into faculties are these: 

1. Unlike powers, as the appetites, the 
observing and reasoning powers, and particu- 
lar ones in each of these classes, manifest 
themselves first, in any individual, at different 
periods of life. Still more, the order of ap- 
pearance of the faculties in diffe-ent individuals 
is in a general way, and in many particular 
instances, the same. 

2. Genius, and talents generally, are of 
many different kinds, almost always partial ; 
and as a rule, these partial conformations, or 
strong points of certain minds, are found to be 
transmitted. 4 

3. In dreams, while the reasoning powers 
appear to be inactive or unconscious, the per- 
ceptives, in the way of memory and suggestion, 
and the affective faculties generally, may be 
active. 

4. Idiocy and insanity are often partial, a 
result not explicable in any way on the suppo- 
sition that the total mental power is an actual 
(as well as a potential) unit. Many idiots 
have the power of music, or of construction, 
or one or more others, in remarkable strength ; 
and in monomania, the wife may be rational 
toward every object but her husband, the 
parent toward every object but the child, one 
of either sex or any age toward every relation 
but that in respect to Deity, or to property, or 
to danger, and soon. To these facts must be 
added the excitement of particular faculties 
during many cases of local disease or injury 
of the brain. 

Faculties must not be confounded with 
powers of mind. Power may express degree 
or strength; it may apply to a mental action, 
as memory or conception; and when used to 
refer to mental elements, it is still usually 
employed in a vague, more or less broad, and 
undefined sense, as when we speak of one’s 
perceptive, or reasoning, or emotional power. 
But a faculty, properly so called, is an indi- 
vidualized and distinct one among the total 
mental capabilities ; it is a power having ref- 
erence to a given kind of object or relation in 
external or internal nature, and hence as 
utterly unsusceptible and dormant toward all 
other possible objects and relations as is the 
eye to melody proper or the touch to flavors. 
In a word, then, a faculty is no indefinite, 
changing area of the total mental capacity ; it 
is a strictly defined and truly unitary power— 
an element of mind. A mental power is ad- 
mitted as primitive and elementary—1. ¢., as a 
true faculty, when either— 

1. It exists in one kind of animal, and not 
in another. 

2. It may be shown to vary generally in 
power in the two sexes. 

3. It is not always proportionately strong 
with others in the same individual. 
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4, Its activity appears or disappears at a 
different period from that of others. 

5. It may singly act, or rest from action. 

6. It is distinctly transmitted to offspring. 

7. It may singly be in a normal or a morbid 
state. 

These are the canons by which mental ele- 
ments may be determined ; but owing to cone 
plexity of manifestation, it is seldom that, in 
the case of a single mental power, all of them 
can in practice be applied. 

For want of such canons, and of a proper 
conception as to what should constitute a 
mental element, the so-called faculties admit- 
ted by the metaphysicians have always been 
in a state of flux and change, one writer 
including under a given term more, another 
less; one calling some aclions and some ele- 
ments alike faculties; another grouping both 
actions and elements under a single faculty ; 
and not a few, like Carlisle‘and James Mill, 
resolving all into one faculty—mind itself. It 
is true that, even in Phrenology, some elements 
are yet wholly in question, and of others the 
boundaries—the essential nature and object— 
are not yet decided. But, even saying nothing 
of the comparative recency of the system, the 
candid explorer can not but be struck with the 
immense advance which Phrenology has al- 
ready secured over metaphysics in point of 
definiteness of idea and sharpness of distinction 
of the elementary mental faculties and their 
objects—a definiteness and clearness, indeed, 
that is possible only in virtue of the funda- 
mental phrenological idea of a fixed number 
of co-existent and collateral mental elements 
making up every mind, and a clearness which 
every system excluding this fundamental idea 
must continue just so long to lack. 

But while Phrenology has thus so happily 
hit the true principle of individualization of 
mental powers, and has, it appears, already 
successfully applied it in a large number of 
instances, yet what is thus secured is mainly 
to disclose the framework or mechanism of the 
mind, and not to make clear all the processes 
the elementary powers can perform. As I 
have in a previous volume of this JourNaL 
stated it, Phrenology thus gives us, as correctly 
as limited time will allow, the anatomy of the 
mind; but it does not follow that it has yet 
detected and set forth, in nearly as full degree, 
the functions of the several faculties, especially 
the intellectual ; the various acts these can do 
and the mental products they can yield; in a 
word, the physiology of the same mind already 
so commendably anatomized. And I have 
claimed, accordingly, that Phrenology can be- 
come a satisfactory—a complete body of mental 
science, only through a combination, yet to be 
brought about, of a knowledge of the mental 
processes, or the physiology of mind, portions 
of which are already furnished to us in the 
fruits of metaphysical study, with a true 
scheme of elements, or anatomy of mind, 





which is being given to us by Phrenology 
itself. 

It has been already implied that, in the last 
analysis, each individual faculty or true element 
of mind has one, and only one object, or kind of 
object, found somewhere in the nature of things. 
If at first view a certain faculty seems to have 
several kinds of objects, this will doubtless be 
found due to defects for the time in our analy- 
sis; the one elementary object or relation 
proper to the one elementary capacity of the 
knowing mind is really found in all those 
apparently unlike objects about which the 
faculty becomes engaged, and is only some- 
times not obvious because of the complex 
natures under which the objects themselves 
are presented to us. Thus, blackness or 
invisibility being neither light proper nor 
shade proper, and all light and shade being 
really simple or mixed color, it follows that the 
perceptive faculty we name Color has, in all 
the multiplied appearances, offered to it really 





one, and only one object, and that a purely | 


elementary one —namely, the phenomenon 
cotor. So of every other perceptive, when 
we analyze its knowing down to the last 
remove from what is obvious. So, too, with 
the reflectives. Causality enters into a mul- 
titude of results in our thinking; but if I 
mistake not, it has everywhere and always 
one simple relation of things to deal with—the 
only thing its own nature allows it to deal 
with—and that is dependence, as of this on 
that, of effect on cause. So, again, though 
we say Comparison makes us acquainted with 


anticipate that either in all these a like ele- 


| 
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consentaneously or together; or, in other in- 
stances, the excitement of one is made imme- 
diately to elicit action in one or more others. 
Thus, very much among our mental operations 
is the result of combinations of active faculties, 
or of a fixed and natural flowing out of one 
action or result as the unavoidable consequent 
upon some other. Caution is, however, re- 
quired not to accept this latter principle in too 
vague and general a manner, but to carry our 
analysis in apparent instances of this sort as 
far and as sharply as possible, since otherwise 
we are liable to rest with confused notions of 
the mental operations, accepting such notions 
in their least valuable form—namely, one 
affording us much less certainty and precision 
in predicting what in given cases the mental 
activities will be. 

In accordance, now, with the two principles 
just stated, consciousness, sensation, attention, 
perception, conception, simple suggestion, mem- 
ory, and volition, though prominent facts in 
the mental realm, are not faculties of mind, 
but only processes or resulis arising in course 
of the activity of one, or of several of the 
faculties. 

*It was to have been expected, and in fact 
we find it true, that many of the received 
phrenological elements are allowed or antici- 
pated by certain of the metaphysical writers, 
though in respect to others the latter diverge 
widely. Stewart admits as special mental 
powers the serual instinct, love of the young 
and of society, sudden resentment, desire of 


| power, desire of esteem, benevolence, and the 
relations of resemblance, fitness, degree, etc., 1 | 


ment is yet to be found, or else that we are | 


crediting some work to Comparison that be- 
longs to other faculties. 

But while we thus insist so decidedly on the 
singleness of object of each elementary power 
of mind, it will be asked how can the func- 
tions of any such faculty be complex? how 


in which I[ shall name them, is especially in- 
ologists. Of these principles, the first is, that 


and certainly each one of the intellectual 
faculties, can stand to its proper object or re- 


is, in different relations of the consciousness 
within toward the object without. An intel- 
lectual faculty has one act toward its object 
present, another toward its object past, or in 
some instances, perhaps, toward its object 
future. 

But the second principle is not less import- 
ant. It is that, in consequence of particular 
connections established in the development of 





the brain itself, fron certain pairs to certain 
| other pairs of organs, these are able to act 


sisted on, though both are admitted by phren- | 


moral sense. Brown recognizes the principle 
of malevolence, pride, the original emolion of 
beauly, wonder,ete. Kames admits a sense of 
property, fear, sense of Deity, ete. Bacon 


| clearly individualizes the disposition for con- 


can it present many processes to be studied ? 
The answer is found in two principles readily | 
established, the latter of which, in the order | 


probably every faculty, but more especially | 


lation, in nature, in different attitudes—that | 





cealment. Sir William Hamilton’s supposed 
“ faculties” are in some instances really such 


| —in others, mere acts or results. Indeed, the 


imperfect conception of the mental elements 
running through his whole scheme will yet be 
found a chief source of the real imperfections 
in the results he has attained to, as they are 
sufficient reasons for its failure to be an en- 
during system of mental science, It is a sup- 
position at least plausible, that different meta- 
physicians have best individualized and set 
forth generally those faculties which were 
most influential in their own mental characters, 
activity, and experience. 

Being without even a tolerably well ascer- 
tained and fixed chart of mental elements, and 
one based on such principle that, in working it 
out, “ many men of many minds” can co-oper- 
ate to develop the whole of a mental man- 
hood, metaphysicians naturally enough reject- 
ed each other’s schemes, and metaphysics 
drifted back and forth to suit the types of men 
who prosecuted the study. Against uncer- 
tainty of this sort the phrenologist is pretty 
well guarded. He knows, for example, that 
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his utter want of ability, did such exist, to 


comprehend Hope, or Spirituality, or Causal- | 


ity, or Secretiveness, is no sort of disproof that 


such are true, indispensable elements of every | 


human mind. These or others may be in him 
so feeble as to be mainly overlaid and smoth- 


| 
| 


ered up by stronger tendencies; but other | 


sound and philosophic minds have found them, 
nevertheless ; and the almost certain proba- 
bility is, therefore, that they have their actual 
place in the great human mind. 
not think or conceive these elements, therefore, 
must look for signs, must observe and compare ; 
he must think toward and conceive about them. 
Of course there still remains the possibility 
that, by multitudes of facts, and by discrimi- 
nating and sound reasoning, he may show that 
a given faculty or its object has not been prop- 
erly analyzed or understood, that its essential 
is included in the office of some other faculty, 
or that, as Spurzheim found it necessary to do 
with Gall’s ‘‘Sense of Things,” a so-called 
single power must be split, or a new element 
brought in. The strong presumption is, how- 


ever, against the need of these changes ; and | 


even where they must be made, the effect is 
nothing like that perpetual vacillation amd 
overturning which have marked the path of 
metaphysics; it is merely a gradual ascent 
from a solid basis, and by sure steps of devel- 
opment, toward the perfection of an enduring 
superstructure—the Science of Mind. 

It is an important question whether the 
placing of the amative propensity first in the 
list of human powers is not the means of some 
opprobrium to the phrenological system ; but 
in view of the real priority, both in time and 
in the order in which the bodily functions are 
carried on, of the alimentive propensity, the 
prominence given to the former of these two 
instincts appears to be unphilosophical, as it 
is of course unnecessary. I shall hope to 
have the opportunity in other articles of ana- 
lyzing the very vague ground now included 
under the various uses of the term tmagina- 
tion, and in that case may be able to bring 
forward facts showing that there is a form of 
imagining power—that which invents hypoth- 
eses, and evolves or creates new expressions of 
truth, as different from mere combination of 
ideas—which should be regarded as a faculty, 
distinct from that giving the emotion of love of 
beauty and perfection (Ideality). 


| 


He who can | 











I may fur- | 


ther inquire whether all known mental opera- | 


tions can be performed without supposing also 


a special faculty, the office of which is the 
synthesis or combination of thoughts, and | 


whether the hypothesis and the synthesis-giving 
powers are properly provided for in the exist- 
ing schemes. 

It has also appeared to me that Wit proper, 
the office of which is to take cognizance of 
incongruity, absurdity, and hence ludicrousness 
of ideas, and the action of which is truly 
argumentative and convincing, should be 
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grouped with the true intellectua] elements. 
To suppose this, however, it becomes necessary 
to regard the mirthful feeling, or humor, as a 
distinct faculty ; or else to consider that those 
phases of wit which we term humor and sar- 
casm are determined by the motive in each 
case, or by combination of other mental ten- 
dencies. This subject, it must be admitted, is 
one of considerable difficulty. A Mr. Scott 
has argued very pertinently, in the Edinburg 
Phrenological Journal, that the fundamental 
office of the faculty of Wit is to discriminaie, 
or discern differences ; and Mr. Watson, though 
less forcibly, has assigned as its office a cog- 
nizance of the essential or intrinsic nature of 
things, in opposition to their more manifest or 
apparent characters. But admitting that the 
claims of these newly proposed elements can 


be made good, then it would appear that the | 
ratiocinative (reflective) faculties, instead of | 


two, are four, or perhaps five, in number: 
namely, Comparison, Causality, Wit, Imagin- 
ation (the power of hypothesis), and Synthesis 
(the power of constructing in the realm of 
ideas). 

That persons of really great mental power, 
as distinguished from mere activity of mind, as 
well as from limited capacity, have always 
full or large brains, is a fact sufficiently estab- 
lished. That proper intellectual power, and 
development of the anterior portions of the 
brain, go together, is a principle equally incon- 
testible. In all questions, however, of size of 
organs or of limited regions, it is at once ob- 
vious that mere elevation above or depression 
below the parts surrounding, is no true crite- 
rion; in fact, for each faculty or region not 
only the superficial expansion or area of skull 
covering the part, but also the total depth or 
projection of the brain-mass in that direction 
must be taken into account. To decide upon 
the latter, a central or fixed point of departure 
must be assumed or found ; it is quite common 
to assume such point midway between the 
openings of the two ears. Comparison, then, 
of the total depth of an organ or part from 
this fixed point outward, with the depth of 
other parts, as well as of the superficial area 
of one protuberance with that of others, fur- 
nishes, along with temperament, etc., the daia 
for a true estimate of power. Thus, there are 
individuals known for remarkable power of 
mind, whose phrenology, upon a view face to 
face, quite disappoints the observer; but on 
taking a profile view of such heads, the re- 
markable depth of anterior brain, though per- 
haps not a marked feature in respect to the 
face, becomes evident, sustaining at once the 
rule and the system. So there are still more 
numerous instances in which, in respect to the 
face, the forehead shows as prominent and de- 
cidedly intellectual; but our disappointment 
in such cases, at not finding the mind corre- 
spondingly active or powerful, is removed 
when we discover that the total depth of brain 





es 


in this direction is slight, or that the individual 
has the phlegmatic constitution, or has been 
placed in circumstances tending to repress 
rather than to elicit mental activity. 

But admitting the truth of all that has thus 
far been stated in connection with the phreno- 
logical system, there may still .remain the 
uestion, to what extent the localities found or 
fixed upon for the special organs of the mental 
faculties are to be received as positively ascer- 
tained. In the outset, the determination of 
the places of organs was made, usually or 
always, by means of an extensive examination 
and comparison of heads of individuals having 
the special trait of character involved power- 
fully or deficiently developed, while the survey 
often extended to the cases of criminals, the 
insane, and subjects of disease or injury. In 
certain instances, a general confirmation was 
found in comparative craniology. Repeated 


| cases of disease or injury have since confirmed 





certain organs, as Language, Tune, Amative- 
ness, etc. The reliance once placed on mu- 
tilations of the brain of living animals is now 
in the main, and properly, abandoned ; though 
by means even of such a method it has become 
evident that a portion of the cerebellum is 
concerned in the office of co-ordinating and 
regulating the muscular movements. 


Dr. Thomas Laycock has attempted to an- 
swer the question necessarily arising as to the 
mode of interaction of the faculties through 
the cerebral organs, by arguing that all nerv- 
ous action, including the functions of the brain, 
is automatic. (British and Foreign Medico- 
Chirurgical Review, 1845 and 1855.) 

In its application, Phrenology claims to 
ultimate in a doctrine of psychology, and an 
art of reading character. Supposing the facul- 
ties chosen and the organs placed aright, the 
difficulties arising from unequal thickness of 
bones of the cranium, from unequal size of the 
frontal sinuses, etc., are minor and partial, 
though they must introduce a measure of un- 
certainty into the judgment obtained. Re- 
specting the question of the tendency of Phre- 
nology to materialism, its advocates are divided, 
though the opinion that mind, as an organizing 
force, dominates in reality over the material 
conditions expressing it, has its firm supporters. 
But the system, if completely established, will, 
it is claimed, carry with it a new educational, 
social, political, and theological science. 

It is hoped that this somewhat brief account 
of the history and doctrines of Phrenology, 
now for the time brought to a close, may serve 
at least as an outline of the salient features of 
growth and of principle characterizing this 
most recent system of the science of mind—a 
system which, however changed in details, 
seems destined to endure as the index and 
germ of all that is ever positively to be known 
in respect to the nature and phenomena of the 
mental world. At some future time I may 
further consider certain difficulties in respect 
to the localizing of the organs, and the subject 
of cranioseopy, and also examine more fully 
the scheme of the mental faculties. 
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SARAH GOODWIN AND HER BOYS. 





A SKETCH OF NEW YORE. 





Saran Goopwin was the name of a poor 
seamstress residing in the city of New York. 
She was not wholly friendless, but those whom 
she knew, and who would have aided her in 
her struggles, were poor and could not. So 
she, a widow with four boys, from the ages of 
four to nine years, struggled through winter’s 
cold and summer’s heat, providing her little 
family with bread, and that was all. Meat 
and luxuries were denied Sarah Goodwin and 
her boys. The latter were good children, 
always in their homes after nightfall, and 
giving their mother every cent of their earn- 
ings as often as they found work to do. 

At last the mother fell sick, and through a 
weary illness she had no other attendance save 
the occasional help of a neighbor, and the con- 
stant aid of her poor little boys. They were 
never from her side, and it was touching to 
behold their sympathy, their gentle ministra- 
tions, and everybody prophesied that they 
would be blessed in coming years, for their 
thoughtful kindness toward their mother. 

The widow recovered, but it was now the 
heart of a bitter winter, and their little stock 
of fuel was nearly gone. As soon as her 
strength permitted, she walked on a cold 
cheerless day to the shop of her employer, and 
told him her pitiful story. But it was hard 
times ; her illness had made room for others 
as destitute as herself; in fine, they had not 
one stitch of work to give her. With a sink- 
ing heart, but praying to keep her courage, the 
poor woman toiled on from shop to shop until 
it became late, and what with her tears and 
thedarkness she could lrardly see her way 
home. 

“Tf Mr. Hart himself had been there,” she 
soliloquized, bending to the strong wind and 
drawing her scanty shawl closer about her 
form, ‘‘ I know he would have given me work.” 

As she whispered thus through her chatter- 
ing teeth, a tall man with long gray beard 
passed by her; as he did so, something fell to 
the sidewalk and laid upon the crusted snow. 
Sarah paused; she heard the noise made by 
the little packet, and something led her to 
search for it. Oh, joy! it was a purse, heavy 
and filled to the brim ; yellow and shining laid 
the gold within its strong meshes, as she 
carried it toward a lighted window. 

“My poor boys, they shall want food no 
more,” she ejaculated fervently ; “ this is gold ! 
God put it in my way; he saw I was despair- 
ing.” 

Suddenly, like a flash of lightning, the 
thought occurred to Sarah that not one cent 
of the new-found treasure was honestly hers. 

But a moment she lingered, pressing the 
money with her numbed fingers, the sorrowful 
tears chasing down her thin cheeks, then start- 
ing forward to find the owner of the purse, 





she walked hurriedly up the street, fearful 
that the temptation, should she arrive at her 
poor room and see her hungry children, might 
prove too strong for her integrity. 

Opposite the great hotel, as she stood hesitat- 
ing what way to take, she saw the stranger 
enter. She knew him by his long singular 
beard; and timidly crossing the street, she 
made her way into the billiard hall, and there 
bewildered by the light, knew not what to say 
till twice asked by a servant what she wanted. 
Of course she could do no more than describe 
the stranger by his tall stature and strange 
beard. But he had already gone out again; 
she must call on the morrow, they said, and 
ask for Mr. Ashcroft. 

The next morning, having eaten nothing, for 
she could not touch a farthing of the gold, she 
was admitted into the room where sat the 
stranger. He arose as she entered, and gazed 
with a curious air till she presented the purse. 
Then he started with pleased surprise, laid 
down his paper, took the gold and deliberately 
counted it over. 

“Tt is all safe,’’ he said, “you have not 
taken—” : 

“Not one piece, sir,” she cried eagerly, 
trembling as she spoke. 

“You seem poor,” remarked the stranger 
carelessly. 

“T am poor,” she replied. 

“ Got a family, I suppose.” 

“ Four little boys, sir; I am a widow.” 

“ Humph, humph, as I supposed—that’s the 
old story.” 

“ Ask Mr. Hart, the tailor,” cried the 
widow, stepping forward a little; “he knows 
me well; he knows if I am poor, I am 
honest.” 

A bright red spot burned on her cheeks as 
she spoke, and she forced back the tears. 

“ Now confess,’ said the stranger, rising 
and walking to and fro before the fire, “con- 
fess that you expected a large reward for this.” 

“] did think, perhaps—” and she turned 
with quivering lips to the door. 

“ Stop, stop,” cried the stranger, “you know 
you never would have returned the purse had 
you not expected to be paid for it.” 

“Sir,” said the widow, her tone indignant, 
her thin form towering, and, oh, the withering 
rebuke in her voice and manners. 

The stranger paused, holding the purse in 
his hand; then drawing forth the smallest 
possible coin that it contained, offered it to 
her. 

For a moment she drew back, but then re- 
membering that her poor boys were hungry at 
home, and in bed because there were no fire, 
she burst into tears as she took it, saying, 
“This will buy bread for my poor children,” 
and hurrying away buried the bitterness of 
that morning in her own heart. 

It was four o’clock on the same day. Sarah 
Goodwin sat by a scanty fire, busy in sewing 





patches on the very poor clothes of her four 
boys. 

“Run to the door, Jimmy,” she said to the 
eldest, as a loud knock was heard. 

“Oh, mother !” the boy cried, returning, “a 
big bundle for us! What is it? What can 
it be?” 

“Work for me, perhaps,” murmured the 
widow, untying the huge package, when sud- 
denly there came to light four suits of strong 
gray clothes, with four neat, shining black caps, 
exactly fitting to the dimensions of her boys. 
Almost paralyzed with astonishment, the 
widow remained on her knees, her eyes riveted 
on the words—*“‘ A present for the fatherless ;”” 
while the boys appropriated their wardrobe, 
danced about the floor, shouting with glee. 

‘“*What’s in the pocket, here? here, what’s 
in the pocket ?” cried Jimmy, thrusting his 
hand in that receptacle, when lo! out came 
the very purse of gold the widow had returned 
that morning. 

A scene of joyous confusion followed, and 
the voice of prayer ascended from Sarah 
Goodwin’s full heart. Again and again she 
counted the glittering treasure. Five hundred 
dollars ; it seemed an almost endless fortune. 
How her heart run over with gratitude to God 
and the stranger. 

She could not rest, till throwing on her 
bonnet, with cheeks glowing now with hope 
and happiness, she ran back to the hotel to 
pour out her thanks. 

A carriage stood at the door, laden with 
trunks behind. The driver mounted the seat 
as she had reached the steps, and turning her 
head there, within sat the mysterious stranger 
with the long beard. She had not time to 
speak, but he nodded his head as he saw her 
with clasped hands standing there, her very 
face seeming a prayer embodied. 

Sarah never saw the eccentric stranger 
again. She took a little shop and stocked it 
well, and put her boys to school. 

To-day she is the proprietor of a handsome 
store. Of her four boys, two are ministers, 
one is a doctor, and the other is a thriving 
merchant. 

Nobody knows where the man with the long 
gray beard has gone, but if he be living and 
his eye meets this, he will know that he is 


loved. 
eh oe 


InrLuENcES.—At five years of age, the 
father begins to rub the mother out of the child; 
at ten, the schoolmaster rubs out the father ; 
at twenty, the college rubs out the school- 
master; at twenty-five, the world rubs out all 
his predecessors, and gives us a new educa- 
tion, till we are old enough and wise enough 
to take reason and religion for instructors, 
when we employ the rest of our lives in un- 
learning what we have previously learned. 


A man is obliged to keep his word when 
nobody will take it. 
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MORAL PHILOSOPHY; 
oR, 
THE DUTIES OF MAN 
CONSIDERED IN HIS INDIVIDUAL, SOCIAL, AND DOMESTIC CAPACITIES. 
BY GEORGE COMBE. 
[FROM THE LATEST REVISED EDINBURGH EDITION. ] 





[CONTINUED FROM JULY NUMBEB.] 

Tuis plan, or one closely resembling it, has been tried in Germany 
with the best effects. At the village of Horn, near Hamburgh, there 
is a house of refuge for juvenile offenders of both sexes, named Das 
Rauhe Haus. It consists of several plain inexpensive buildings, sit- 
uated in a field of a few acres, without walls, fences, bolts, bars, or 
gates. It is supported by subscription, and the annual cost for each 
individual in 1837, when I visited it, was £10 4s. sterling. It then 
contained 54 inmates, of whom 13 were girls. A portion of them were 
offenders who had been condemned by the courts of law for crimes; 
and suffered the punishment allotted to them in the house of correc- 
tion, and who afterward, with the consent of their parents, had come 
voluntarily to the institution for the sake of reformation. Another 
portion of them consisted of young culprits apprehended for first 
offenses, and whose parents, rather than have them tried and dealt 
with according to law, subscribed a contract by which the youths were 
delivered over for a number of years to this establishment for amend- 
ment. And a third portion consisted of children of evil dispositions, 
whose parents voluntarily applied to have them received into the 
institution, for the reformation of their vicious habits. Among this 
last class I saw the son of a German nobleman, who had been sent to 
it as a last resource, and who was treated in every respect like the 
other inmates, and with marked success. The inmates are retained, if 
necessary, till they attain the age of 22. They are instructed in read- 
ing, writing, and religion, and are taught a trade. There is a master 
for every twelve, who never leaves them night or day. The plan of 
the treatment is that of parental affection mingled with strict and 
steady discipline, in which punishments are used for reformation, but 
never with injurious severity. The teachers are drawn chiefly from 
the lower classes of society ; and the head manager, Candidat Wicher, 
an unbeneficed clergyman, himself belonging to this class, and thus 
became thoroughly acquainted with the feelings, manners, and tempt- 
ations of the pupils. When I visited the establishment, he possessed 
unlimited authority, and shed around him the highest and purest in- 
fluences from his own beautifully moral and intellectual mind. He 
mentioned that only once had an attempt at crime been projected. A 
few of the worst boys laid a plan to burn the whole institution, and 
selected the time of his wife’s expected confinement, when they sup- 
posed that his attention would be much engaged with her. One of 
them, however, revealed the design, and it was frustrated. There are 
very few attempts at escape ; and when the reformed inmates leave 
the establishment, the directors use their influence to find for them 
situations and employments in which they may be useful, and exposed 
to as few temptations as possible. The plan had been in operation for 
four years, at the time of my visit, and I understand that it continues 
to flourish with unabated prosperity. 

Another instance of the successful application of rational and 
humane principles is afforded by “ La Colonie Agricole et Penitentiaire 
de Mettray,” about four and a half miles from Tours, in France. It 
is described in the Journal de la Société de la Morale Chretienne, for 
September. 1844, and is contrasted by Captain Maconochie with his 
own system, in an appendix to the documents formerly mentioned. 

It was founded in 1839, for the reception of young delinquents, who, 
under a special provision to that effect, are acquitted of their offenses 
(as our lunaties are) comme ayant agi sans discernement (as having 
acted without discernment), but are sentenced to specific periods of cor- 
rectional discipline before their final discharge. It was founded, and is 
still to a considerable extent maintained, by voluntary contributions— 
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one benevolent individual, Count Leon d’Ourches, having endowed it 
during his lifetime with 150,000 franes, and the King and Royal 
Family, the Ministers of the Interior, of Justice, and of Instruction, 
with many public bodies and private individuals, having also liberally 
contributed. 

The principles of management are the following : 

1. A social or family spirit (esprit de famille) 1s sedulously instilled 
into the pupils, as opposed to the selfish or merely gregarious spirit 
usually created in large assemblies of criminals. 

2. For this purpose, the boys are divided into small sections or fam- 
ilies, with common interests and tasks. 

3. In all other respects they are placed in circumstances as much 
as possible resembling those of free life; and are led to submit to the 
striet order, obedience, and other discipline imposed on them, by ap- 
peals to their judgment, interests, and feelings, rather than by direct 
coercion. Corporal punishment, in particular, is avoided in regard 
to them. 

4. A carefully impressed religious education is given to them, with 
as much purely intellectual culture as may comport with their pro- 
posed future condition as laborers. Reading, writing, arithmetic, 
linear drawing, and music are considered to constitute the requisite 
branches. 

Lastly, Their employments consist chiefly of those connected with 
agricultural and country life; a strong wish being entertained that 
they should settle to these on being discharged, rather than return to 
dense societies. 

Before coming to this institution, the boys undergo a rigorous pen- 
itentiary discipline in the central prisons, to which they much dread 
returning. Without this, the fatigue and moral restraints imposed on 
them by the directors, would make them desire to return to their idle 
and comparatively comfortable life in the common prison. Expulsion, 
and, in consequence, a return to the severe penitentiary discipline, is 
the greatest punishment which is inflicted, and it is sufficient. There 
are a head-master and two assistants, and a separate house for every 
forty boys. ‘ The boys are further divided into four sections or sub- 
families, who elect every quarter an elder brother (frére ainé), who 
assists the masters, and exercises a delegated authority under them. 
We attach much importance,” say the directors, “to his situation 
being thus made elective. Knowing the boys as we do, we can tell 
the dispositions of each section from its choice.” 

The labor imposed on the inmates is all useful. ‘In England they 
use crank and tread-wheels for exercise ; but our criminals universally 
object to this, and express great indignation at being set, as they call 
it, ‘to grind the air’ (moudre lair). We find it of much importance 
that our occupations, whether ordinary or for punishment, produce a 
sensible result.” There is equal humanity and reason in this observ- 
ation. Criminals can be reformed only by strengthening their moral 
and intellectual faculties; and, “ grinding the air” on tread-mills, 
whatever effect it may produce on the calves of their legs, seems little 
calculated to improve their brains. The tread-mill, by not only dis- 
pensing with, but absolutely excluding, all thought and moral feeling, 
and exhausting both mind and body in sheer aimless fatigue, is cal- 
culated first to exasperate, and ultimately to blunt whatever little 
mental power the individuals may have carried with them into prison. 

“ Before inflicting any punishment,” continues the Report, “‘ we are 
very anxious both to be perfectly calm ourselves, and to have the 
culprit toned down to submission and acquiescence in the justice of our 
sentence.” ‘‘On grave occasions we also frequently assemble a jury 
of his companions to hear and decide on his case, reserving to ourselves 
only the right of mitigating any punishment awarded by them. It is 
remarkable that these young people always err on the side of severity.” 
Captain Maconochie highly approves of “Prisoner Juries” for the 
trial of prisoners, as calculated to interest the body of them in the ad- 
ministration of justice, to break down their otherwise natural opposi- 
tion to it, and to assist in attaining truth. “They should, however,” 
says he, “judge only of the fact, and not of the fitting sentence on it. 
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All rude minds are inclined to severity.” The greatest harshness, 
he adds, of naval and military officers who have risen from the ranks, 
compared with those who have always held an elevated position, “is 
proverbial” The principle involved in this fact extends through 
every branch of society. The excellent but stern moralists who, in 
the social circles of life, in parliament, and at public meetings, advo- 
cate severe punishments, are, in this respect, “‘rude minds.’’ There 
is in them a lurking element of resentment and revenge, which, how- 
ever restrained in their general conduct in society, prompts them, 
unconsciously to themselves, when they come to think of criminals, to 
distrust the efficacy of moral treatment, and to exaggerate the advan- 
tages of severe inflictions. 

In the Mettray Institution, “we use the cell to prepare for our 
other influences, to enable our pupils to recover from the turbulence 
of excited feeling, and sometimes also to lay a foundation of instruc- 
tion, when little aptitude for it is exhibited amid a crowd. It is ina 
cell, too, that religious impressions are most easily and certainly con- 
veyed, and that first habits of industry may be formed.”’ Captain 
Maconochie entirely subscribes to this opinion, provided that the time 
thus spent be not too long, and that this treatment be not considered 
as capable of constituting a complete moral course. 

“From the second year of our establishment, we think that we may 
say that vice had become unpopular, and the bad were under the 
influence of the good.” ‘‘ The cause of our success has been the appli- 
cation of two fruitful ideas—the substitution of a domestic or family 
spirit in our pupils, instead of one proceeding from more gregarious 
association, and the seeking from moral influences the restraints which 
other systems look for in walls, bolts, chains, and severe punishments.” 

The result of this statement is stated thus: “ The institution has 
received in all 411 children, of whom 102 have been discharged. Of 
these latter, 4 have been re-convicted (June, 1844); 1 has been appre- 
hended and awaits a new trial; 6 are considered only of middling 
conduct ; but 79 are irreproachable. Of the remaining 12 nothing is 
known.” 

If such a system were adopted in this country, a sound and service- 
able philosophy of mind would be of importance, to guide the footsteps 
of judges, managers, inspectors, liberating officers, and criminals 
themselves. Without such a philosophy, the treatment would be em- 
pirical, the results unsatisfactory, and the public disappointment great. 

If, keeping the principles which I have explained in view, you read 
attentively the various systems of prison discipline which have been 
tried, you will discover in all of them some lurking defect in one 
essential particular or another, and perceive that their success has 
been great or small in proportion as they have approached to, or 
receded from, these principles. A few years ago, there was a rage 
for tread-mills in prisons; these were expected to accomplish great 
effects. The phrenologist laughed at the idea and predicted its failure, 
for the simplest reason: Crime proceeds from over-active propensities 
and under-active moral sentiments ; and all that the tread-mill could 
boast of accomplishing, was to fatigue the muscles of the body, leaving 
the propensities and moral sentiments, after the fatigue was removed 
by rest, in a condition exactly similar to that in which they had been 
before it was inflicted. The advocates of the tread-mill proceeded on 
the theory, that the irksomeness of the labor would terrify the offenders 
so much, that if they had once undergone it, they would refrain from 
crime during their whole lives, to avoid encountering it again. This 
notion, however, was without sufficient foundation. The labor, 
although painful at the time, did not, in the least, remove the causes 
of crime ; and after the pain had ceased, these continued to operate, 
offenses were repeated, and tread-mills have now fallen considerably 
into disrepute. 

Captain Maconochie, who has been long acquainted with. Phre- 
nology, proposes the following improvements, in accordance with the 
Views now advocated, in the treatment of transported convicts: Two 
sentences should be pronounced against convicted criminals—first, 








banishment for 7, 10, 15, or other term of years, from the parent 
country ; and, secondly, hard labor in a penal settlement until discharged 
under its regulations. The two sentences should have no necessary 
dependence on each other. The expatriation should be considered as 
imposed to protect the society that has been injured from the early 
return of one who has shown himself weak amid the temptations 
incident to it. The discipline in the penal settlement should be main- 
tained until this weakness is converted into strength. Like a patient in 
an hospital, the convict should not be discharged at the expiry of a 
term, unless cured. 

Captain Maconochie states confidently, from much experience, that 
the mixture of a free and convict population, while the latter is still 
in a state of bondage, is fatal to both. The administration of justice 
is impaired by its dependence on colonial interests and prejudices, and 
becomes inconsistent ; while its importance is lost sight of amid a 
variety of other questions, interests, and details. The expense, also, 
is greatly increased by the heavy police—judicial, military, and 
executive—which is indispensable to keep down the confusion, abuse, 
and crime thus created. ‘‘ Penal settlements, therefore, should be 
separated from free colonies altogether, and not even be subject te 
them, but be kept in direct correspondence with the government at 
home.” Captain M. attaches great importance to this point. 

His suggestions for the improved management of penal settlements 
are the following : 

1. The sentence, besides prescribing a term of banishment, should 
impose a fine (graduated according to the offense), which the convict 
should be required to redeem exclusively by labor and good conduct ; 
a sum being placed to his credit daily as wages, according to his 
behavior, or charged to his debit, if he neglected his labor, or other- 
wise offended. This fine should, in no case, be dischargeable by a 
mere payment in money, obtained by the convict from any source 
besides his own labor and good conduct in prison. Indeed, to do away 
with every idea of this kind, Captain M. proposes that “ a factitious 
debt of 6,000, 8,000, or 10,000 marks should be created against every 
man, according to his offense,” and be redeemable in the manner now 
mentioned, and that these marks should exercise all the functions of 
money in relation to him. 

2. No ration, except bread and water, should be allowed to him of 
right; for everything else he should be charged in marks, as the 
representative of money. 

3. He should be allowed to expend the marks he has earned for 
necessaries, or even for present indulgences, at his discretion, but 
never to obtain his discharge till, from his labor and economy combined 
(both voluntary), he should have fully redeemed the sum charged 
against him in his sentence. 

It seems almost unnecessary to contrast this system with the one 
now in operation. In the present one, everything tends to evil; in 
the one proposed, everything would tend to good. The introduction 
of a representative of wages, to be earned by the convict’s labor and 
good conduct, would give him an interest in exertion, and present 
motives for self-control. These alone would change entirely the char- 
acter of the convict’s condition. ‘They would remove that taint of 
slavery which, at present, corrupts every portion of it. The absence 
of fixed rations, also, irrespective of exertion or conduct, would further 
improve the men. Under both stimulants, they would give twice the 
amount of labor that they do now, with half the superintendence ; and 
this alone would make their maintenance much more economical.” 
As a further strengthener of the motives to good conduct, the utmost 
certainty should be given in prisons to the operation of the system of 
marks. A reward earned should unfailingly be given, and a fine in- 
curred by neglect or misconduct should unfailingly be exacted. There 
should be as little discretion in regard to either as possible, in order 
that the men may speedily learn to look on themselves as the architects 
of their own fortune, and not to trust to deception, evasion, and play- 
ing on the weaknesses of others, as means of escaping from lator or 
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shortening the periods of their confinement. Voluntary labor and 
economy, thus practically enforced (as the only means by which the 
convicts could ever obtain their liberty), would tend to cultivate in 
them habits of activity and self-command, the most important prep- 
arations for a return to freedom. By this means, also, the sense of 
justice and honesty, and the habit of connecting enjoyment with 
virtuous action, and suffering with negligence and vice, would be fos- 
tered ; while the certainty of the consequences of their own conduct 
would contribute toward steadying their minds, and eradicating that 
gambling spirit which is so characteristic of the convict class, and 
which at present everything tends to encourage. 

4. During a period of not less than three months, commencing with 
the convict’s first arrival in the penal colony, his treatment should 
consist of moral, religious, and intellectual instruction, in a peniten- 
tiary. During this period, he should be secluded from all general 
intercourse, beyond the society of a few individuals undergoing a 
similar course of discipline ; but access to a public hall should be 
allowed to him, to hear public worship and receive general instruction. 
By regularity of couduct and proficiency in learning he should earn a 
recompense in marks, and by negligence and disobedience forfeit these. 
This initiatory schooling would wean him from vicious recollections, 
cultivate and gain his will, and enlarge his understanding, and would 
thus lay the foundation for subsequent moral and intellectual improve- 
ment, by continued though less exclusive care. The issue from this 
secluded stage of treatment should be made, in every case, to depend 
on proficiency. ‘I speak on all these points,” says Captain M., 
“experimentally ; for however imperfect were all my proceedings in 
Norfolk Island, and although thwarted in every possible way, they 
yet left no doubt of the tendency of the principles on which they were 
founded.” 

5. After this probation, the men should be required to form them- 
selves into parties of six, who for a time—not less than eighteen months 
(and longer in case they should not redeem the stated number of 
marks)—should be held to constitute one family, with common inter- 
ests and mutually responsible ; laboring, if they labor, for common 
benefit ; and idling, if they idle, to the common injury. 

By this arrangement, all interests would be engaged in the common 
improvement, and the better men would have a direct interest in the 
conduct of the worse, and therefore a right to watch, influence, and, 
if necessary, control them. This would create an esprit de corps in 
the whole body, direcied toward good—a maiter of first-rate importance 
in the management of convicts. 

6. When the convict had acquitted himself in a satisfactory manner, 
and redeemed, by his industry and good conduct, the marks allotted to 
these different stages, which should extend over three years at the least. 
he might be rewarded by a ticket of leave in the penal settlement. In 
this sphere, the means should be afforded him to earn a little money, 
as a provision for his return to society. Small farms or gardens might, 
with this view, be let at moderate rents, payable in kind, to the men 
holding this indulgence, and the surplus produce, beyond their rents, 
should be purchased from them, at fair prices, into the public stores. 

This mode of obtaining supplies, besides creating habits of industry 
and cultivating the feeling of private interest among the convicts, 
would tend to improve the agriculture and develop the resources of 
the settlement; the cost of the produce would be nearly as low as if 
raised directly by the government, and much lower than if imported. 

7. A fixed proportion of the prisoners (say 3, 4, or 5 per cent.) should 
be eligible to fill subordinate stations of trust in the general manage- 
ment, and receive (say) sixpence per day as money salary, besides the 
marks attached to their situations. 

The effects of this arrangement would be to enlist a proportion of 
the best prisoners in the service of the establishment; to influence the 
conduct of the others by enabling them to look to the same advantage in 
their turn; and to allow of a diminution in the number of the free 
officers employed, and also of the military guards, who are much more 





expensive and less efficient instruments for controlling and directing 
the convict mind and labor. 

8. The final liberation of the prisoners from restraint, as well as 
every intermediate step toward it, should in every case depend solely 
on having served the prescribed time, and earned the corresponding 
number of marks. No discretion on either head should be vested in 
any local authority. The whole arrangement should be, as it were, a 
matter of contract between each convict and the government ; and the 
local authorities should have no other control over it than to see its 
conditions, on both sides, punctually fulfilled. 

On a final discharge, every facility should be afforded to the men to 
disperse, and enter as useful members into the free society of the colo- 
nies ; but they should not be permitted to return home till the expira- 
tion of the period of banishment prescribed by their sentences. 

Besides these means of improvement, Captain Maconochie proposes 
to employ largely secular and religious instruction, and to institute 
courts of justice easily and conveniently accessible to the prisoners, 
allowing them, at a particular part of their probation, even to act as 
jurors in trying delinquents, and to be eligible to serve as police or 
special constables. As they approach their freedom, well regulated 
amusements—such as music, readings, experimental and other lectures 
—should be open to them on suitable payment for admission. “In 
every way their minds should be stirred and their positions raised up 
to the usual privileges of freedom, before these are fully confided to 
them. Much may eventually depend on the transition not being at 
last too great.” 

It is only justice also to Captain M. to observe, that it is not sym- 
pathy with any mere physical suffering inflicted on the convicts by, the 
present system that prompts him to desire reform. He states that 
more physical exertion is undergone, and greater privations are endured, 
by many an honest English laborer, than are even now imposed on the 
convicts by law. But the system is so contrived as to work out the 
perversion of all their natural feelings and the misdirection of all their 
intellectual faculties; and by way of curing this moral degradation, 
severe punishments are resorted to. These inflictions, however, in- 
stead of removing, increase the evil. The sysfem obviously fosters, 
although it does not create, the condition of mind which leads to the 
offenses for which these punishments are inflicted; and in so far as it 
does so, the punishments can be viewed in no other light than as 
unnecessary and unprofitable, and therefore cruel. It is this whole 
scheme of moral and intellectual degradation, and its attendant unnec- 
essary and profitless suffering, that rouses Captain M.’s indignation, 
which, however, he never unbecomingly expresses in any of his com- 
munications. 

This leads me to another remark. The admitted advantages attend- 
ing scientific knowledge, compared with mere tague and individual 
impressions concerning a subject, should suggest to Captain Maconochie, 
and every other individual who may be charged with the execution of 
the new plan, the duty of applying the lights of Phrenology, as far as 
they will go, in all the discretionary parts of the treatment. By no 
other means can they act securely, consistently, and successfully. The 
cerebral development of every offender should be examined and re- 
corded ; and where places of trust and influence are to be disposed of, 
the men who by previous labor and good conduct have earned the 
right to be presented to them, and who, besides, have the best moral 
aud intellectual development of brain, should, ceteris paribus, be pre- 
ferred. This rule will be found, in the end, to be the most humane, 
just, and expedient for the whole community of offenders ; because the 
highest minds are most needed, and best calculated to do good, in such 
a sphere. We can easily foresee that certain individuals with large 
animal and intellectual, and very deficient moral organs, may, while 
under the ordeal of servitude, restrain their propensities, perform their 
prescribed tasks, and earn the necessary marks for promotion ; but yet 
that when they are placed in a situation in which internal self-acting 
morality must supply the place of previous external restraint, they 
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may prove wanting and inefficient. Such men, owing to their unscru- 
pulous dispositions and powerful intellectual capacities, will be plaus- 
ible, deceptive, and dangerous officers, fountains of injustice to all 
under their authority, constantly doing evil, yet seeming to do good, 
and extremely difficult to detect and expose. No arbitrary addition 
should be made to an ~ man’s sufferings because he has an unfortunate 
development of brain; but in selecting, at discretion, instruments for 
the moral reformation of others, we should use the most complete 
means in our power to ascertain the actual qualities of the instruments, 
and prefer those which are best suited to accomplish the end in view. 
Phrenology will afford valuable aid in attaining this object. 

Further—I consider that it would be highly advantageous to the 
criminals themselves to teach them Phrenology as part of their moral 
and intellectual instrwetion. Many individuals of average minds, 
who are untrained in mental philosophy, assume their own feelings 
and capacities to be the types and standards of those of all other men ; 
and why should not the lowest class do the same? In point of fact 
they actually do so; and many of them believe that the portion of 
society which is out of prison is, at the bottom, as unprincipled, profli- 
gate, and criminal as themselves, only more fortunate and dexterous 
in avoiding temptation and detection. One means of correcting these 
erroneous impressions, and enabling such persons to understand their 
own dispositions, and the real relations in which they stand to virtuous 
men, and also of delivering their minds from the admiration of fraud, 
violence, obstinate pride, and many other abuses of the propensities, 
which at present they regard as virtues, would be to teach them the 
functions, the uses, and the abuses of every faculty, and particularly 
the peculiarities in their own cerebral organization, which render their 
perceptions unsound on certain points, and their proclivities in certain 
directions dangerous. 

Postscript TO THE Precepinc Lecture.—Since the preceding 
Lecture was delivered in Edinburgh, I have personally visited the 
State prisons at Boston; at Blackwell’s Island and Auburn, in the 
State of New York; the Eastern Penitentiary and the Moyamensing 
Prison of Philadelphia; and the State Prison at Weathersfield, Conn. 
I cheerfully testify to their great superiority over the vast majority of 
British prisons, but I am still humbly of opinion that the discipline 
even in them proceeds on an imperfect knowledge of the nature of the 
individuals who are confined and punished in them. 

In the prisons of Auburn and Sing-Sing, in the State of New York, 
and at Weathersfield, in the State of Connecticut, the system which 
has been adopted is one combining solitary confinement at night, hard 
labor by day, the strict observance of silence, and attention to moral 
and religious improvement. At sunrise the convicts proceed in regu- 
lar order to the several work-shops, where they remain under vigilant 
superintendence until the hour of breakfast, when they repair to the 
common hall. When at their meals, the prisoners are seated at tables 
in single rows, with their backs toward the center, so that there can 
be no interchange of signs. From one end of the work-rooms to the 
other, upward of five hundred convicts may be seen, without a single 
individual being observed to turn his head toward a visitor. Not a 
whisper is heard throughout the apartments. At the close of the day 
labor is suspended, and the prisoners return, in military order, to their 
solitary cells; there they have the opportunity of reading the Scrip- 
tures, and of reflecting in silence on their past lives. The chaplain 
occasionally visits the cells, instructing the ignorant, and administer- 
ing the reproofs and consolations of religion.* 

In the Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania the convict is locked 
up, solitary, in a cell, during the whole period of his sentence. He is 
permitted to labor, and is instructed in moral and religious duties ; but 
he is allowed to hold no converse with society, nor with the other 
inmates of the prison. The following remarks on these prisons are 
offered to your consideration : 





* Simpeon on Popular Education, p. 274. First edition. 








In order to weaken the animal propensities, it is necessary to with- 
draw from them every exciting influence. The discipline of the 
American State prisons, in which intoxicating liquors are completely 
excluded, in which the convicts are prevented from conversing with 
each other, in which each one sleeps in a separate cell, and in which 
regular habits and hard labor are enforced, appears to me to be well 
calculated to accomplish this end. 

But this is only the first step in the process which must be com- 
pleted before the convict can be restored to society, with the prospect 
of living in it as a virtuous man. The second is to invigorate and 
enlighten the moral and intellectual powers to such an extent that he, 
when liberated, shall be able to restrain his own propensities amid 
the usual temptations presented by the social condition. 

There is only one way of strengthening faculties, and that is by 
exercising them; and all the American prisons which I have seen are 
lamentably deficient in arrangements for exercising the moral and 
intellectual faculties of their inmates. During the hours of labor no 
advance can be made beyond learning a trade. This is a valuable 
addition to a convict’s means of reformation ; but it is not all-sufficient. 
After the hours of labor, he is locked up in solitude ; and I doubt much 
if he can read, for want of light; but assuming that he can, reading 
is a very imperfect means of strengthening the moral powers. They 
must be exercised, trained, and habituated to action. My humble 
opinion is, that in prisons there should be a teacher, of high moral 
and intellectual power, for every eight or ten convicts ; that after the 
close of labor, these instructors should commence a system of vigorous 
culture of the superior faculties of the prisoners, excite their moral 
and religious feelings, and instruct their understandings. In propor- 
tion as the prisoners give proofs of moral and intellectual advance- 
ment, they should be indulged with the liberty of social converse and 
action, for a certain time on each week day, and on Sundays, in pres- 
ence of the teachers, and in these converzationes, or evening parties, 
they should be trained to the use of their higher powers, and habitu- 
ated to restrain their propensities. Every indication of over-active 
propensity should be visited by a restriction of liberty and enjoyment, 
while these advantages, and also respectful treatment and moral con- 
sideration, should be increased in exact proportion to the advancement 
of the convicts in morality and understanding. Captain Maconochie’s 
system of marks embraces all these advantages; and by such means, 
if by any, the convicts would be prepared to enter into society with s 
chance of resisting temptation and continuing in the paths of virtue. 
In no country has the idea yet been carried into effect, that, in order 
to produce moral fruits, it is necessary to put into action moral influ- 
ences, great and powerful in proportion to the barrenness of the soil 
from which they are expected to spring, and yet this is a self-evident 
truth. 

A difference of opinion exists among intelligent persons, whether 
the system of solitary confinement and solitary labor pursued in the 
Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania, or the system followed in 
Auburn of social labor in silence, enforced by inspectors, and solitary 
confinement after working hours, is more conducive to the ends of 
criminal legislation. The principles now stated lead to the following 
conclusions : 

Living in entire solitude weakens the whole nervous system. It 
withdraws external excitement from the animal propensities, but it 
operates in the same manner on the organs of the moral and intellec- 
tual faculties. Social life is to these powers what an open field is to 
the muscles; it is their theater of action, and without action there 
can be no vigor. Solitude, even when combined with labor and the 

use of books, and an occasional visit from a religious instructor, leaves 
the moral faculties still in a passive state, and without the means of 

. Vigorous active exertion. I stated to Mr. Wood, the able superintend- 
ent of the Eastern Penitentiary, that, according to my view of the laws 
of physiology, his discipline reduced the tone of the whole nervous 
system to the level which is in harmony with solitude. The passions 

[conTINUED ON PAGE FORTY-TWO.] 
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His forehead was very 
much expanded, show- 
ing large Causality and 
Comparison, and great 
natural talents to plan 
and think. His Con- 
structiveness was am- 
ple, giving a mechanical 
direction to his mind, 
and his Form, Bize, 
Weight, Order, and Cal- 
culation were largely de- 
veloped, laying the foun- 
dation for practical and 
scientific attainments. 
His head was high, in- 
dicating sympathy and 
kindness, knowledge of 
character, firmness of 
purpose, and determina- 
tion of mind. It also 
indicated morality, in- 
tegrity, respect for things 
sacred, and also that in- 
ventive imagination 
which arises from large 
Ideality, Spirituality, 
Constructiveness, and 
Causality. His lan- 
guage was large, and he 
was, doubtless, good in 
conversation, free and 
copious in speech ; and 
had he been trained to 
speak in public, he would 
have made an orator.— 





I. KE. BRUNEL.! 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 





Tue portrait of Brunel shows that he pos- 
sessed the following qualities and character- 
istics. In the first place he had a firm, 
enduring temperament, 
and a large head. His circulatory system was 
not equal to the digestion and the respiration, 


excellent digestion, 


as indicated by the smallness of the chin. 
was constitutionally liable to apoplexy. He 
Was an incessant smoker, as his biographer in- 
forms us. Tobacco being calculated to disturb 
the action of the heart, and to interfere with 
Sealthy circulation, tending to produce apo- 
plexy, and paralysis of the brain and nervous 
system, we are not surprised that he died of 
this disease, though his biographer concludes 
\hat the disease was “in consequence of an 
undue degree of mental labor.” We prefer 
to hold his habit of incessant smoking re- 
sponsible, at least equally with excessive 
mental labor, for inducing the disease which 
produced his early death; but however we 
may divide the responsibility of his death be- 
tween these two causes, he died twenty years 
earlier than he should have done with such a 
constitution. 


His talent for learning languages was excellent. 

His Self-Esteem was large ; hence his con- 
fidence in his own judgment was not easily 
unshaken. His Wit was also well indicated, 


| and though he was not a very playful man, he 
| would often express himself in a witty man- 


He | 


ner, and frequently so respecting subjects of a 
grave and serious nature. 


His Acquisitiveness does not appear to have 
been large. Behind Constructiveness the head 
appears to be flattened, showing Acquisitive- 
ness and Secretiveness to have been moderate. 
Stockholders generally complain of the great 
cost of the works which he planned. Had he 
been more largely developed in Acquisitive- 
ness he would have exhibited a greater 
economy in this respect, though the works 
might not have been so substantially built. 
Engineers who have a very great degree of the 
spirit of economy, will make low estimates, 
and bring their work within these limits. 
Economy, we believe, is not generally a fault 
in the character of engineers, for their works 
usually surpass their estimates ; but, we think, 
that a greater degree of Acquisitiveness than 
Brunel’s head shows would not endanger the 
permanency of public works by a parsimonious 
economy of expense. 





amen 





His social nature was fully indicated, but 
the great power of his mind lay in his plan- 
ning talent, and in his courage, perseverance, 
determination, and self-reliance, and these 
traits were shown in the carrying out of his 
plans and purposes. If he had possessed 
larger Secretiveness and less Firmness and 
pride, he would have been more smooth and 
agreeable in his manners. 
characteristics were those of strength, deter. 
mination, and breadth of mind. 


BIOGRAPHY.* 

The death of this eminent engineer, which 
occurred September 15th, 1859, deprives Eng- 
land of one of her greatest scientific men. 
The name of Brunel has long been familiar as 
a household word, owing its celebrity mainly 
to the late Sir Mare Jsambard Brunel, who 
constructed the famous block machinery at 
Portsmouth, and the Thames Tunnel. The 
recently deceased gentleman was the only son 
of Sir Mare, who had also two daughters, one 
of them married to Benjamin Hawes, Esq., 
M.P., late Under Secretary of State for the 
Home Department. 

Isambard Kingdon Brunel was born at 
Portsmouth in 1806. His mother, ci-devant 
Miss Kingdon, was of an old and respectable 
family of Hampshire. The young Brunel was 
sent at an early age to a college at Caen, in 
France, where he remained for some years, 
and became perfect master of the French lan- 
guage, mathematics, and the elements of the 
physical sciences. He also excelled in fencing 
and athletic sports, although small of stature. 
On his return to England he commenced the 
study of civil engineering in the office of his 
illustrious father, who was then engaged in 
the construction of the Thames Tunnel, and 
he was appointed one of the assistant engineers 
to that celebrated work. He had a narrow 
escape from death in 1828, while engaged in 
superintending the works under the bed of the 
river, for the water broke through the roof of 
the excavated passage, and washed all those 
who were in it with tremendous rapidity up 
the shaft, a distance of more than three hun- 
dred feet. Many were drowned, but Mr. 
Brunel was thrown up to the surface of the 
pit, and was extricated without difficulty, 
though he sustained severe injury in his right 
leg, which caused him to walk somewhat 
lamely for the rest of his life. 

He next studied the construction of the 
steam-engine in the factory of Messrs. Bryan, 
Doukin & Co., of Bermondsey. In 1833 his 
father was consulted respecting the construc- 
tion of the Great Western Railway from London 
to Bristol, and thence to Milford Haven, in 
Wales, and to Falmouth, in Cornwall—such 
being the original projection. The old gentle- 
man, not possessing the requisite activity for 





* Copied by permission from “ Appleton’s Bailway 
Guide.” 
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such an undertaking, recommended his son to | 
the favorable notice of the projectors. This 
introduction was the making of the youthful | 
engineer, who was soon afterward appointed 
to the task, and entered into it with extraordi- 
nary ardor. In those days there existed | 
among the landed gentry and the aristocracy 

very great hostility to railways. These demo- 

cratic institutions leveled alike hill and dale, 

the gentleman’s mansion and the peasant’s 

cottage, and crossed an antique park with as | 
little remorse as they did a wild heath. The 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway, opened in 
August, 1830, had proved a triumphant ref- 


‘ wtation of the old fogy calumnies and calcula- 


tions. The London and Birmingham line, | 
then in process of construction, and the South- 
western line, to Southampton, had been pro- 
jected. 

The progress of the railway system was | 
becoming irresistible ; but the obstinacy of the | 
red-tape aristoeracy became only the more in- 
veterate. No scheme ever encountered more 
violent opposition than the Great Western | 
Railway. The preliminary surveys and esti- 
mates were made in the autumn of 1833, and | 
the bill was. introduced into the House of | 
Commons by Mr. Charles Russell, on the 
opening of Parliament in 1834. It was, of | 
course, referred to a committee, and evidence | 
for and against it was taken. The most 
eminent counsel were retained for the pro- | 
moters, as well as for the opponents of the 
measure; Sir William Follett, Sergeant Mere- 
wether, and Mr. Taibot being among the for- 
mer, and Mr. Jay, Mr. Wrangham, and others 
among the latter. The opinions of the most 
eminent scientific men were also taken as to 
the sufficiency of the estimates, and the works 
and the line of country selected by Mr. Brunel. 
Those who attended this committee day after 
day, as the writer of this memoir did, were 
edified by the contradictory opinions given by | 
such men as old George Stephenson, Dr. 
Lardner, Vignales, Wollaston, Giles, Robert 
Stephenson, Macneill, Faraday, and others. 
Every possible flaw was discussed, and every | 
objection urged. This time the opponents of | 
the bill were successful, and it was rejected | 
on the ground that it did not offer a complete 
line to the public. This was, in fact, a griev- 
ous oversight, for the bill only asked for power 
to construct a portion of the line between 
London and Bristol. The law expenses of 
this application alone cost the promoters 
$80,000. Next session (1835) an amended 
and complete bill was brought before Parlia- 
ment, and was carried through both Houses, 
in spite of the most determined opposition of 
the large landowners and the Tories. The 
latter were headed in the House of Lords by 
the Duke of Cumberland (the late King of 
Hanover). The opposition proved of no avail, 
and the bill became the law of the land, at an 
expense to the promoters of about $200,000. 





| be said to have lived on the road. He 


| structed, wherein he could read, write, 
| and sleep at full length; in this he trav- 


| in the world. He, at the same time, un- 
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From that moment Mr. Brunel may 


caused a traveling carriage to be con- 


eled night and day between London, 
Bristol, Plymouth, Cardiff, and other 
places, laying out the lines, and design- 
ing those numerous great works which 
have made the Great Western Railway 
the most perfect undertaking of its kind 


dertook the construction of the Hun- 
gerford Suspension Bridge, across the 
Thames from Hungerford Market to Lam- 
beth; the formation of a railway from 
Merthyr Tydvil to Cardiff, in Wales, 





ange 
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THE POLAR BEAR.—(Szre Pace 88.) 





and the construction of a very bold suspension 


| bridge over the Avon, near Bristol. The 


latter was intended to carry a roadway from 
the summit of the St. Vincent’s Rock (a height 
of about three hundred feet), to the opposite 
hill, called Leigh Wood, about the same height. 
There being no ready communication across 


| the river, on account of the rise and fall, and 


the rapidity of the current, Mr. Brunel caused 
a bar of wrought iron, eight hundred-feet in 


| length, to be made and hoisted into position 


from rock to rock. A basket of wood, capable 
of containing four persons, was made to tra- 


| verse this bar, and by this method the work- 


men and engineers were transported from one 
side of the river to the other—the least height 
from the high-water mark being two hundred 
and fifty feet. This suspension bridge lan- 
guished for many years for want of funds. 
The completion of the other works was ac- 
complished successfully and rapidly, for Mr. 
Brunel was not the man to let things go to 
sleep. He was next employed in the construc- 
tion of the Bristol and Exeter, the Oxford and 
Dideot, the Plymouth and Falmouth, Worcester 
and Wolverhampton, Cardiff and South 
Wales, and Yeovil and Salisbury railways ; 
he was also appointed consulting engineer of 
the Tuscan and Sardinian railways. He pro- 
jected the Great Western steamship, which 
was built under his superintendence ; but on 
her passage down the Thames she caught fire ; 


| in the confusion and smoke Mr. Brunel missed 


his footing and fell into the hold, severely in- 
juring his back. He was removed to his house 
in Duke Street, Westminster, where he re- 
mained for some time under the surgeon’s 
hands; and though he recovered from the ac- 
cident, he never wholly got rid of its effects. 


He was concerned with Mr. Stephenson in 
the erection of the great Tubular Bridge over 
the Menai Strait; and was consulted on most 
of the great engineering undertakings of the 
day, and. especially that of the sewerage of 
London. During the Crimean war the gov- 
ernment commissioned him to erect a hospital 
at Renkioi, on the Dardanelles, capable of 
aécommodating three thousand men. But 








his latest and greatest work was the Great 
Eastern steamship, whose triumphs he has not 
lived to witness, He died of paralysis, the 
natural result of the overtasking of his brain 
and the undue excitement of the system. He 
was a man of indefatigable industry and per- 
severance ; of unbounded reliance on his own 
resources; and of the greatest personal 
courage. He was small in stature, but of 
commanding aspect and manner ; an indomita- 
ble will pervaded his actions, and he was re- 
markably active in his movements. He pos- 
sessed the fortiter in re, though the suaviter in 
modo was too often wanting. He was an in- 
veterate smoker, and at the commencement of 
his engineering: career was never without a 
cigar in his mouth. He frequently worked 
twenty hours a day, and as frequently all 
night; and the writer of this memoir has 
known him abstain from going to bed an entire 
week. With the exception of smoking, he was 
temperate, and even abstemious. In 1835 he 
married Miss Fanny Hersley, of Kensington, 
by whom he had one son. He was a member 
of the Royal Society of London, of the In- 
stitute of Civil Engineers, of the Society of 
Arts, of the Societies of Astronomy, Geology, 
and Geography, and of many other similar 
learned bodies. Louis Philippe, King of the 
French, conferred upon him the Cross of the 
Legion of Honor. His father having received 
only the barren honor of knighthood, the 
prefix of “Sir” did not descend to him; nor 
did he covet those artificial emblazonments on 
which men of small minds set so much store. 
He has passed away in the maturity of his in- 
tellect, in the 54th year of his age, regretted by 
a nation, and mourned by a large circle of 
friends. Of his qualities as an engineer, it 
would be superfluous to speak. His works 
testify of him. But he has been condemned 
by many for the extravagance of the means he 
employed to accomplish his ends, and certainly 
few of the sharehdlders in any of his vast 
schemes have mueh cause to congratulate 
themselves on the amount of their dividends, 

He had a remarkable narrow escape from 
death on one occasion. He had invited a 
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juvenile party to his house, and by way of 
amusing the children was performing some 
conjuring tricks. One of these consisted in 
pretending to swallow a piece of money and 
bring it out at the ear. He took a half sove- 
reign (a coin about the size of a half dime) and 
jerked it into his mouth, but so violently that 
it entered the windpipe, where it stuck edge- 
wise. Surgeons were sent for, but all their 
efforts to extract it proved fruitless. He re- 
mained two days in a state of choking, but at 
last cured himself by means of a frame that 
he caused to be constructed, which was so 
contrived as to hold him upside down; and 
while in this position, by incessant patting on 
the back, the obstinate coin was at last dis- 
lodged, and Mr. Brunel recovered from his 
imminent danger. We believe this to be the 
only known instance of a substance remaining 
in the windpipe without causing death. 

We close the biographical sketch of this re- 
markable man with the following anecdotes, 
taken from the London Guardian, which 
illustrate his boldness and presence of mind : 

“On one occasion he was crossing in a 
basket which, some years ago, hung from a 
rope stretched from rock to rock, answering 
the purpose of a suspension bridge across the 
Avon, at Clifton. Some hitch occurred in the 
tackling, and the basket remained fixed in the 
middle, swinging frightfully over the river, 
some 350 feet below. Brunel coolly climbed 
the rope, disengaged the knots, and was drawn 
back in safety. Audacity was one leading 
feature of Brunel’s engineering character. An 
anecdote is related which illustrates this 
strikingly. Brunel held views in contradiction 
to those of his brethren, as to the employment 
of a certain kind of Roman cement in railway 
bridge building. Other engineers objected to 
its use, as it hardened too fast to allow the 
work to settle properly. Not so Brunel. 
Trusting to his own view, he used this mortar 
in one of his first large bridges, constructed by 
them for the Great Western line. It fell soon 
after its erection. Brunel entered the room 
where the directors were assembled in dis- 
comfited conclave, to discuss the accident. 
*T congratulate you, gentlemen, on the fall of 
bridge,’ was Brunel’s entry on the subject. 
‘Congratulate us! on an accident involving 
disaster and the loss of £ ? was the 
angry and amazed rejoinder. ‘Certainly,’ 
said Brunel, coolly, ‘I was just about to put 
up two hundred bridges on the same prin- 
ciple.’ ” 
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Anti-Tosacco OrGanizaTion.—An organ- 
ization is now forming throughout France, and 
the men that give tone to society there belong 
to it, such as physicians, lawyers, savans, 
academicians, state councilors—ail resolved 
to wage unceasing warfare on that enemy to 
the health and pocket of man—the weed. If 
these reformers curtail its consumption, the 
result will be speedily felt in the public rev- 
enue, for the annual incomé from that source 
alone comes very near $40,000,000. 


Wispom is a defense that can neither be 
stormed nor surrendered. 
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THE WHITE, OR POLAR BEAR. 


Tue following, related by a naval officer, at 
one time engaged in the search for the late Sir 
John Franklin, will serve to throw some light 
upon the powers of the White or Polar Bear 
(ursus maritimus). Accustomed to see those 
creatures caged and cramped in the Zoological 
Gardens, with only a small pond to swim in, 
we can form no idea of the swiftness with 
which they move, either on land or in the 
water. The great length, breadth, and flatness 
of their paws afford a large surface whereby 
to apply their immense muscular power in 
progression, and is admirably adapted to the 
yielding surface of the snow, or to the safe 
passage over newly-formed ice. Were it not 
for this provision, the unwieldy weight of their 
bodies would be an insurmountable obstacle in 
pursuing their prey. 

From the deck of one of the Arctic ships, a 
white bear was seen cautiously approaching 
from the southward over the uneven surface of 
land and ice, stopping from time to time, and 
raising his black-tipped muzzle to sniff the air. 
The bear’s sense of smelling is highly devel- 
oped, the bones and membranes upon which 
the nerve of smell is spread being unusually 
large in proportion to his other organs of sense, 
and hence we find him trusting more to it than 
to sight. This is the cause of the peculiar 
attitude they assume when doubtful of objects 
before them. The head is thrown back, the 
nostrils dilated, the breath forcibly drawn in, 
and the body swayed from side to side. 


One of the officers snatched up his rifle, and 
started alone to shoot the animal. In order to 
avoid being seen, he made a circuit to obtain 
the shelter of some elevated portions of ice, 
and by so doing was a considerable distance 
from the ships before he could get within rifle 
shot. Many officers had by this time come 
upon deck, and two of them, seeing their com- 
rade single-handed, hastened to join him. 


Before they were many yards on the way, he 
fired. The white bear turned and dashed to- 
ward him at full gallop. There was no time 
to re-load, and nothing left but to run for his life. 

Away he went over the floe-ice at a terrible 
rate, the bear after him, greatly infuriated 
from the slight wound he had received in the 
skin of the back. The sight from the ship was 
one of great anxiety, although the officer was 
one of the best runners in the vessel. The 
bear gained rapidly upon him. His two mess- 
mates, who had gone forth to make a diver- 
sion, also ran as fast as they could, with the 
hope of coming within rifle shot before the 
victim could be overpowered. 

The suspense of the next few moments was 
intense, and exclamations of “Run, run for 
your life!’ and “God help poor P ! were 
heard from many lips. 

“Not the shadow of a hope, unless Mr. 
C—— can pick the bear off with his rifle at a 








few hundred yards,” said an old quartermas- 
ter. Every eye is steadily fixed upon the 
chase, till at last the bear is within a few 
yards of P. Now he is close. His pon- 
derous paw is raised in the air. Crack went 
Mr. C ’s rifle, and the brute is arrested in 
his course for a moment, and the lower jaw of 
the animal, or rather the front part of it, is 
seen hanging down. The ball had taken 
effect, and at all events would prevent the use 
of his teeth; still, a blow from the fore paw 
would be sufficient to destroy life, if aimed at 
the head, and this is the point they attack in 
the seals, drawing the head backward and 
breaking the neck. The bear now turned in 
his agony, and, seeing his other antagonist, 
rushed toward him. A deep breath was drawn 
by all the spectators, the relief was so great 
when the animal turned away from his breath- 
less enemy. His new assailant was armed 
with a double-barreled fowling-piecs, loaded 
with ball. The distance grows less between 
them, and no report as yet reaches the ear. 
About twenty-five yards, and still no report. 
Can his gun have missed fire? No—heis now 
coolly dropping upon one knee and taking de- 
liberate aim. Ah! there is the flash, and now 
the report! The creature is down, and has 
rolled over. Look! he is up again, but only 
raised upon his fore leg. Now the officer is 
going close to him. Ah! there is another re- 
port, and the bear lies at full length upon the 
floe-ice, incapable of further mischief. And 
now the three hunters meet over the body of 
their victim. 

“ Ah, man!” said P. , “I felt my heart 
knock against my ribs as if it would beat a 
hole there ; for 1 began to-think it was all over 
with me when I could hear the bear snort 
close at my heels. But for that shot of yours, 
Cc , | should be in a poor fix by this time.” 

From that period an order was given that no 
one should leave the ship unarmed or alone. 

The Polar bear is capable of getting a living 
even when blind, as the following anecdote 
will prove. 

A traveling party had encamped for rest. 
The men were all of them stowed away in 
their blanket-bags, beneath the wolf-skin cov- 
erlet in their small tent. Suddenly a shock 
was given to the flimsy house, and suddenly 
down it came upon them with a great crash. 
In a moment they scrambled from beneath the 
coverings, and beheld a large white bear, qui- 
etly poking his nose among the articles upon 
the sledge. Not a moment was to be lost; an 
old bombardier of marine artillery dived be- 
neath the fallen tent, and brought out a loaded 
gun, and placing it close to the bear’s head, 
stretched him lifeless upon the ice. The party 
was much astonished at the animal’s standing 
inoffensive to be shot at. On examination, he 
was found to be totally blind, from cataract, in 
both eyes, and must for some time past have 
procured a living by scent alone. 
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A sailor who belonged to the crew of a ship 
employed in the whale fishery once undertook 
to attack a large Polar bear which he saw on 
the ice at a distance. It was in vain that his 
companions tried to persuade him to give up 
the design. He laid hold of a whale-lance 
and approached the bear; the bear was, how- 
ever, as brave as the sailor, and stood waiting 
for the attack. The sailor, seeing him so bold 
and powerful an animal, grew faiut-hearted, 
and, after standing for some time motionless, 
took to his heels. The bear pursued him with 
enormous strides. when the sailor dropped the 
whale-lance, his cap, and then his gloves, one 
after another, to prevent the bear from follow- 
ing him. 

Bruin examined the lance, tore the cap in 
pieces, and tossed the gloves over and over ; 
but, not being satisfied with his spoil, he still 
pursued the sailor, whom he would, without 
doubt, have torn in pieces, had not the rest of 
the crew, seeing the danger of their compan- 
ion, sallied forth to rescue him. The affright- 
ed sailor ran toward his comrades, who opened 
to him a passage, and then prepared to attack 
the bear. The bear was, however, as prudent 
as he had proved himself to be brave ; for, 
after surveying the force of his enemies, he 
effected an honorable retreat. The valiant 
sailor, who had fled before his courageous 
enemy, never stopped for a moment in his 
flight until he had reached the boat, preferring 
to be laughed at for a coward rather than to 
remain and encounter the bear. Let the 
young remember that foolhardiness is not real 
courage. 


The Polar bear of average length, when full 
grown, appears to vary from six to seven feet. 
There are, however, instances on record of a 
much greater magnitude; for example, the 
specimen in the British Museum, brought 
home by Sir J. Ross, from one of his northern 
expeditions, measured seven feet eight inches, 
and its weight, after losing, it is calculated, 
thirty pounds of blood, was eleven hundred 
and thirty-one pounds ; and another individual 
is described by Captain Lyon as measuring 
eight feet seven inches and a half, its weight 
being 1,600 pounds. 

The first and most striking character of the 
Polar bear, which distinguishes it to the eye 
of the non-scientific observer, is its color, which 
is of a uniform white, with a tinge of straw- 
color more or less prevailing. In its figure, 
though the limbs have the massive thickness 
peculiar to its race, there may be easily traced 
a striking distinction, referable, no doubt, to 
its almost aquatic mode of life. The contour 
of the body is elongated, the head flattened, 
with a straight profile, the muzzle broad, but 
the mouth peculiarly small. The neck, which 
forms a most remarkable feature, is continued 
twice as long and as thick, if not thicker, than 
the head, which is thas thrown out far from 
the shoulders, so as to give it a poking air. 
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The paws are of huge dimensions, and covered 
on the under side with coarse hair, whence it 
derives security in walking over the smooth 
and slippery ice. The fur is long and woolly, 
except about the head and neck, but of fine 
texture and considerable value. 

On the inhospitable shores where the Polar 
bear resides there are no forests to shelter him 
in their recesses; he makes the margin of the 
sea or the craggy iceberg his home, and digs 
his lair in the snows of ages. 

His habitat may be considered as bounded by 
the arctic circle, below which he does not 
willingly pass. The northern and western 
winds, however, often drift numbers on float- 
ing islands of ice to the coast of Siberia and 
the shores of Nova Zembla. On the northern 
coast of America, also, down to Hudson’s Bay, 
the present species is by no means uncommon. 
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A MODERN SOLOMON. 


A FELLew named Donks was lately tried at 
Yuba City, Cal., for entering a miger’s tent and 
seizing a bag of gold dust, valued at eighty-four 
dollars. The testimony showed that he had been 
employed there, and knew exactly where the owner 
kept his dust ; that on the night of October 19th 
he cut a slit in the tent, reached in, took the bag, 
and then ran off. 

Jim Buller, the principal witness, testified that 
he saw the hole cut, saw the man reach in, and 
heard him run away. 

**T put for him at once,” continued the witness, 
‘** but when I cotched him I didn’t find Bill’s bag, 
but it was found afterward where he had thrown 
it.” 

Counsel for the Prisoner.—How far did he get 
in when he took the dust ? 

Buller.—Well, he was stoopin’ over, about half 
in, I should say. 

Counsel.—May it please your honor, the indict- 
ment isn’t sustained, and I shall demand an ac- 
quittal on direction of the court. The prisoner is 
on trial fur entering a dwelling in the night-time, 
with intent to steal. The testimony is clear that 
he made an opening, through which he protraded 
himself half way, and stretching out his arms, 
committed the theft. But the indictment charges 
that he actually entered the tent or dwelling. 
Now, your honor, can a man enter a house when 
only one half is in and the other half out ?. 

Judge.—I shall leave the whole matter to the 
jury. They must judge of the law and the fact 
as proved, 

The jary brought in a verdict of “ guilty” as 
tw one half of his body, from his waist up, and 
‘* not guilty” as to the other half. 

Th2 judge sentenced the guilty half to two 
years’ imprisonment, leaving it to the prisoner’s 
option to have the “not guilty” half cut off, or 
take it along with him. A judgment, we think, 
worthy of Solomon. 

The above reminds us of two men who owned a 
dog in partnership. One was fond of the dog, and 
desired to keep him; the other was anxious to have 
him killed, and thus save the tax. One day he re- 
ported to his partner that he had shot his half, 
and he might do as he liked with the other. 
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EDUCATION AND TRAINING PHRBE.- 
NOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED—No. 2. 





To EDvucaTE is to draw out or call forth the 
faculties. To TRAIN a faculty is to guide, 
control, and regulate its action until that 
action becomes habitual. Now to educate or 
to train a child, a dog, a horse, or anything 
else, it would seem to be of the utmost im- 
portance to understand perfectly the character 
of the being to be educated or trained. If a 
man were to undertake to drive a team of 
horses as many cruel men drive oxen, there 
would not be one pair of horses in a million 
that would not declare war against the master 
and either conquer him or run away from him. 
Moreover, horses differ from each other almost 
as much as they do from oxen in disposition. 
One horse can be managed only by careful, 
tender treatment ; another horse is stiff-headed, 
coarse in qualities and disposition, and seems 
to require to be treated with a determined will 
and a stiff hand. Some oxen will bear club- 
bing over the head and almost constant whip- 
ping, while others would resent such inhuman 
treatment and become entirely unmanageable 
bysuchadriver. The same is true of dogs and 
every other sentient being that serves man. 

The mind of man is more complicated and 
refined in its quality and character than that 
of the lower animals, and requires a corre- 
spondingly nice and complicated mode of treat- 
ment; and if any one fact stands forth more 
than another in conjunction with this subject, 
it is the need of as complete and thorough a 
knowledge of the being to be educated as can 
be obtained. That this knowledge is imper- 
fect among parents and teachers needs no 
proof. That it needs to be increased ten-fold 
will not be questioned ; nor will it be ques- 
tioned by any who have given the subject 
careful attention, that Phrenology, as an 
exponent of the mental nature of man, stands 
forth unequaled for its simplicity, comprehen- 
siveness, and availability. We should hardly 
be disputed though we were to say that it was 
the only system of mental philosophy which 
has any claim to confidence as a practical aid 
in gaining a knowledge of, and exerting a 
direct influence over, the human mind. 

Phrenology points out the capabilities of 
each person, what qualities require to be de- 
veloped and what passions repressed. It 
enables us to discriminate with certainty 
between the proud and the humble, the tur- 
bulent and the peaceable, the courageous and 
the cowardly, the generous and the selfish, 
the thrifty and the shiftless, the passionate 
and the cool-headed, the hopeful and the de- 
sponding, the cautious and the reckless, the 
cunning and the artless, the talkative and the 
taciturn, the reasoning and the weak-minded, 
the ideal and the practical, the witty and the 
sedate, those who are qualified for mechanics 
and those who would fail of success in that 
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department, those who are distinguished for 
the various kinds of memory, and those whose 
minds lose their knowledge about as fast as it 
is gained. Phrenology teaches, therefore, 


what arts and sciences, what trades and | 


occupations, what particular branches of study 
a person can best succeed in, and lays the 
foundation for domestic training as well as 
scholastic education. It points out the true 
theory of prison discipline, and furnishes the 
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brought forward for examination in public, and 
a similar statement in regard to his talents 
was made, when ~he invited the writer to his 
house and gave a history of his career, and of 
the former examination, and openly and 


decidedly gave Phrenology the credit for ad- 


vising him to leave a pursuit which was odious 
to him, and to adopt one which has become 


| not only a success, but the pleasure and pride 


only sound basis for the treatment of insanity, | 


and teaches us what civil and criminal laws 
are required for the proper guidance and 
government of mankind, and last, though not 
least, it gives a nobler elucidation of man’s 
innate moral powers than ever before had 
been known to the world. 

At present man is but half educated at best, 
and that education has been badly conducted, 
because the first principles of the mind have 
not been generally understood. 


Thousands | 


have spent the formatory period of their lives 
sweating over the classics or mathematics, or 


vainly endeavoring to become qualified for 
some profession or mechanical trade, and have 


failed to win respectability and secure their | 


daily bread, and are thus made wretched for 
life. Some of these persons might have had 
vocations and became eminent, or at least 
respectable, could they have had in childhood 
such an analysis of their character and talents 
as Phrenology would have afforded, and been 
thereby directed to appropriate occupations. 
Many persons utterly fail to succeed in a 
pursuit to which selfish influences and igno- 
rance had devoted them. After a thorough 
apprenticeship and ten of the best years of 


of his life. 

In 1839, when Mr. Combe was lecturing in 
Philadelphia, he visited the House ef Refuge 
for the purpose of studying the character of 
the institution. He was requested to examine 
the heads of several of the inmates, and to 
give his opinion of each in writing. One girl 
named Hannah Porter he described as being 
naturally tidy, a lover of order, and capable 
of excelling in music. After the subjects had 
retired, the descriptions were read. Mrs. 
Shurlock, the matron, remarked to Mr. Combe 
that he had made a signal failure relative to 
Hannah; “for,” said she, “she is the most 
slatternly person in the house; and notwith- 
standing all our efforts to reform her in this 
respect, she continues in her disorderly and 
uncleanly habits. She has been turned away 


| many times from good families where she has 


lived, because of her filthiness, and she is 


| regarded as incorrigible by all who know her. 


their lives, by accident or in despair of success | 


they have adopted a business without an 
apprenticeship, but a business which required 
the exercise of another class of faculties, and 
they have triumphed, not only over the want 
of training and experience, but over the em- 
barrassments of their condition, and have run 
rapidly up to distinction and wealth. 


pursuits and of changing, even in middle life, 
with decided success. One of the best portrait 
painters that a neighboring city can boast 
was raised a carpenter, and though he was 
always sketching with his pencil on the white 
boards upon his bench the portraits of persons 
and the outlines of objects, he still had no 
settled idea that he possessed artistic talent. 
He happened to be at a phrenological lecture 
of ours where he had an examination, and 
was informed that he was naturally adapted 
to be a painter. He took the hint, laid aside 
the plane, and took up the pallet. Some ten 
years later we met him after he had been 
called upon to paint the portraits of three 
governors of his native State for its public 
gallery. He lived in a fine house, had 


acquired position, and was in a fair way to 
pecuniary 


independence. He was again 





Relative to her musical talent, although nearly 
all in the institution sing daily at family wor- 
ship, she has never been known to sing a note, 
and seems to take no interest in it.” 

“T can not help it,’’ calmly responded Mr. 
Combe; ‘she has large Order and Ideality, 
and is capable of exercising taste and being 
neat. She has Time and Tune large, and is 
capable of learning music. She has the 
developments, and they can be called out.” 
After Mr. Combe had retired, the girl was 
called, when the matron read the description 
to her, and remarked, “ Now, Hannah, the 
gentleman says you can be neat and learn 


| music, and I wish you to try and prove 
We have many illustrations of ill-chosen | 





whether he is true in his opinion or not.”’ 
Mrs. Shurlock has informed us that the girl 
did try to sing, and in less than twelve months 
becamé an excellent singer, and the leader of 
the choir in the chapel of the institution. She 
also within the same time became one of the 
most neat and orderly in the same household, 
and these habits still continue with her years 
after her marriage and settlement in life. 
Had not this examination been made to 
encourage alike the girl in her efforts, and her 
managers to take the proper means to call out 
and train these faculties, she would have re- 
mained a careless, slatternly person, and in 
respect to music have been mute for life. 
Now, neatness and order are a blessing to her- 
self and family, and her musical talent lends 
a charm and grace to her life. This flat con- 
tradiction of the phrenologist; which her 
previous life and character had presented, left 
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him no consolation but the belief in the cor- 
reetness of the science and in the justness of 
his conclusions ; and our informant, the worthy 
matron, appeared to take great pleasure in 
stating this triumph of the science, and re- 
joiced in the practical advantages derived from 
Mr. Combe’s predictions, which, at the time, 
gave him no little discredit. 

Phrenology opens to the teacher and to the 
parent the primary elements of the mind. It 
informs them what are the native talents and 
the weaknesses of the child, and the proper 
mode of awakening dormant powers to activity 
as well as how to depress those which are too 
strong. It not only teaches the disposition of 
individuals, but what motives to present to 
those different dispositions to bring forth in 
them what is good and to restrain that which 
is bad, and how to induce obedience and im- 
part instruction successfully to those who are 
unlike in character and talents, though they 
may belong to the same family or stand in 
the same class at school. The contradictory 
traits of children may be played upon by the 
teacher or the mother who understands the 
true mental philosophy, with an ease and 
facility searcely excelled by the skillful pia- 
nist in evoking from the instrument the most 
delicate harmonies, though the unskillful hand 
may make that instrument give forth the 
wildest jargon and discord. 


ee 


TOADS, FROGS, AND PFISH. 
A CURIOUS HISTORY. 


On the 29th of March last, while I was out 
upon my morning’s ride, 1 witnessed a most 
curious sight. As I approached a small, 
sheltered, shallow pond, I heard a great multi- 
tude of frogs vociferating notes of different 
varieties, that I think are only thus uttered 
at about this time of the year, and which had 
often caught my ear before, though I had never 
been able to see the croakers while so engaged 
until now. I remembered how easy it is to get 
near our wildest eagles and hawks on horse- 
back, and that I had frequently shot them in 
this way, and it occurred to me these more 
foolish frogs could as readily be deceived by 
the horse and carriage; and then, too, I had 
shot the golden plover from a wagon, and had 
heard of its being Daniel Webster’s method of 
enjoying field sports, until I was satisfied it 
could be done. The brute creation have no 
idea of numbers, and can not count. All these 
thoughts, just as thoughts will, flew through 
my mind in a couple of seconds, when I was 
wheeled up among the alders and some last 
year’s blackbirds’ nests close by the side of 
the smooth water, and I sat within six feet of 
the gathering, which consisted of many bushels 
of green and yellow frogs, all engaged in an 
interesting but most unbarmonious concert, 
The place seemed literally alive with them, 
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and I counted fifteen or sixteen with their 
heads out within the space of two feet, while 
below the surface there seemed as many more, 
and the whole basin was equally thronged. 
The water was all in motion, and divided into 
little circles caused by the dilating and con- 
tracting of the throats of the delighted 
songsters, until it was not only filled with 
music, but with Hogarth’s lines of beauty, 
which went flashing, breaking and fading in 
every direction over the smooth surface of the 
glittering pool. Upon close inspection I found 
these creatures were depositing their eggs, and 
that there were already bushels of the little 
black, bead-like globes upon the water in con- 
glutinated masses, while they were, I suppose, 
being impregnated by the other sex. Ap- 
parently this gathering had been called for the 
sole purpose of thus propagating their race. It 
was much the gayest day I have ever witnessed 
among the frogs, and I have no doubt another 
year must pass before they will again enjoy 


sight so curious and ludicrous. 
family seem thus to deposit their eggs in the 
water, including the tree toad. 

Lizards make their nests in the ground, and 
so do the snakes that are oviparous. 
toads and lizards shed their skins like the ser- 
pents, except that the toads pull theirs off with 
their feet and mouths, and eat them. I do not 


outward garb, except it may be at the time 
they are being metamorphosed from the fish to 
the reptile, when we observe a change in their 
color. The tadpole is brown, while the new 
creature to which it is transformed when it as- 
sumes the frog state is yellow, green, and spot- 
ted. Indeed, at this transformation, the whole 
animal in shape and everything else is changed, 
and after this there is nothing left to appear- 
ance of the tadpole. All the toad family are 
metamorphosic. The tail of the tadpole drops 
off, and is not absorbed as might be supposed, 
but goes when such an appendage can be no 
longer of use. The forelegs are formed 
previous to those of the hind, and are seen 
days before the shedding of the tail. The 
place where these tadpoles and frogs congre- 
gate has been familiar to me as far back as I 
can remember. For months every year it is 
entirely dry, and I have wondered how the 
frogs and kindred could live there, and why 
they did not migrate to the two other ever 
flowing streams which are upon either side, at 
the distance of not more than a quarter of a 
mile. It has been always the home of multi- 
tudes of the biggest kind of bull frogs, which 
every year bellow for a few weeks, and then 
disappear to parts unknown. I suppose when 
the place is dry they are buried beneath the 
tussocks and large grass, but we never find 
them, and no man ever heard a bull frog ex- 
cept when when he was entitled to be heard, 
and in his season of speaking. When he has 


— 








said his say he is done, and he withdraws from 
our view modestly to his place of retirement. 

We have a curious fish, which looks like 
a toad, and has the same expression of eye 
and countenance, while its form is that of 
a tadpole; it makes a nest, lays eggs, and 
watches over the same while hatching, and 
protects the young until they can take care of 
themselves. It is known as the toad, or oyster 
jish. The nest is made generally in the mud 
under a pole, and is about one foot deep where 
the mother keeps, when she is as much dis- 
posed to protect her young, for which she is 
very jealous, by snapping and biting as though 
she were one of the canine family. They can 
bite quite as hard as the dog; the jaws are 
exceedingly powerful, so that the fishermen, to 
save their hooks, are compelled to break or 
unjoin them. They will live a long time 
after quitting the water. 


Besides this we have three other varieties 


| which I think might be included in this family 
such another rejoicing, or I shall witness a | 


All the toad | 


of toad fish. Two of them have small mouths, 
like those of the tadpole. One is covered with 
sharp spines, and is called the horned toad fish. 


| The other has the faculty of inflating itself 


But the 
| belly. 


with wind until as tight as a bladder, and can 
be excited to this inflation by scratching its 
Its teeth are like those of the sheep. 
Another is found when dead only along the 


| strand of the sea shore, and always when dis- 
know that frogs ever make such changes of the | 


covered has a dead duck in its stomach. 
Perhaps the fish is killed by being unable to 


| digest the mass of feathers which cover the 





| 


fowl, and that the light bird causes the heavy 
fish to drift to the shore. The mouth of this, 
like that first named, is very large and frog- 
like, with long, sharp, hooked teeth, doubly 
set and each muscularly movable like those 
of some kind of sharks, and that of the fang 
of the rattlesnake, made so, I suppose, that 
they may the more readily disengage their hold 
when fastened to things too strong for them, 
and it would seem they are intended only for 
the purpose of catching these birds while upon 
and beneath the surface of the water. I have 
never known one of the fish found that did not 
contain a duck, and generally this a coot. I 
once saw a fish which was brought from the 
Pacific Ocean, called the frog-fish, that also 
had the toad expression of face, and the tad- 
pole shape, with four feet. It bedded in the 
mud and took its prey by stratagem, with a 
sort of line and pole fastened to its head. On 
the end of this line was attached a false bait, 
which the fish would wave and dangle as we 
would flourish a bait to catch a pike, until the 
small fry were thereby coaxed directly into the 
aws of the hideous-looking reptile. 

I could name no other creature with an eye 
so wonderfully expressive as the common hop- 
toad, which, while engaged in watching its 
prey, is so beautifully sparkling and bright as 
to remind one of a living diamond, or I might 
say an intellectual jewel. 
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In approaching its game it at times will 
crawl with that peculiar kind of caution we 
witness in a pointer dog when coming upon @ 
moving covey, and then again when thus en- 
gaged it will slowly and awkwardly walk, but 
its general motion is that of hopping with 
great quickness, and with long leaps, at times 
five or six feet at a bound. 

To get from them their greatest speed, which 
is very interesting, you have only to drag a line 
slowly on the ground after them, which they 
seem to imagine their great enemy the snake, 
while they will scream with fear and lead off 
at a tremendous rate, and at their longest 
strides, causing you to remember the old pro- 
verb, ‘One who has been bitten by a serpent 
fears a rope’s end.” 

They do not like much sun, and generally, if 
the day be bright, keep to their homes (each 
having his own, under boards, and near our 
doors and about our wells) until the approach 
of twilight, when they will come out, earnestly 
seeking water. Sometimes I have seen them 
perched upon the sides of the troughs drinking 
like little beasts. while their bright eyes were 
sparkling with delight. A constant supply of 
water should be kept within their reach. The 
hop-toad is the friend of the gardener and far- 
mer, and is entirely worthy of their friendship 
and protection, being harmless, and feeding 
upon worms and insects which are our pests, 
and which destroy our plants and fruits,— 
Germantown Telegraph. 

————» os 
For “ utfe [ustratea.”’ 


JESSIEBE’S HAIR. 





BY JENNY LEITOR. 





I was looking through a drawer 
Filled with letters dim and old, 
Some brimmed o’er with love and kindness, 
Others very calm and cold. 
They who wrote them far are scattered— 
Some beyond the restless sea— 
Some are on the western prairies, 
One beneath the cocoa tree. 
There were letters warm and loving, 
But as years away have flown, 
Those same hearts forgot to love me— 
Lips and letters changed their tune. 
When from out a folded paper 
Dropped a tress of glossy hair ; 
Twined about by faded ribbon 
Was this lock, so soft and fair. 
Ah! it stirred my heart’s deep fountains, 
And the tears brimmed up apace, 
For it brought so plain before me 
Jessie's loving, earnest face. 
Years gone by she sent this token, 
From her home beside the sea, 
Folded up as I had found it, 
With the words, “ Remember me.” 
Now she sleeps without awaking, 
Underneath the valley’s sod ; 
Our poor Jessie’s earth-tired spirit 
Rests forever with her God. 
But of all old friends’ mementoes, 
Kind or loving, rich or rare, 
None have so much power to move me 
As this lock of Jessie’s hair. 
For it seems as though I held here 
Of her very self a part— 
Better far than book or letter, 
Though the words came from the heart. 
Olden memories throng about me, 
From my lips escapes a prayer, 
As I sit in dusky twilight, 
With dead Jessie’s golden hair. 
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(conTINUED FROM PAGE THIRTY-FIVE. ] 

are weakened and subdued, but so are all the moral and intellectual 
powers. The susceptibility of the nervous system is increased, 
because all organs become susceptible of impressions in proportion to 
their feebleness. A weak eye is pained by light which is agreeable 
to a sound one. Hence it may be quite true that religious admoni- 
tions will be more deeply felt by prisoners living in solitude than by 
those enjoying society, just as such instruction, when addressed to a 
patient recovering from a severe and debilitating illness, makes a more 
vivid impression than when delivered to the same individual in health ; 
but the appearances of reformation founded on such impressions are 
deceitful. When the sentence is expired, the convict will return to 
society, with all his mental powers, animal, moral, and intellectual, 
increased in susceptibility. but lowered in strength. The excitements 
that will then assail him will have their influence doubled by operat- 
ing on an enfeebled frame. If he meet old associates, and return to 
drinking and profanity, the animal propensities will be fearfully ex- 
cited by the force of these temptations, while his enfeebled moral and 
intellectual powers will be capable of offering scarcely any resistance. 
If he be placed amid virtuous men, his higher faculties will feel 
acutely, but be still feeble in executing their own resolves. Mr. 
Wood admitted that convicts, after long confinement in solitude, shud- 
der to encounter the turmoil of the world, become excited as the day 
of liberation approaches, and feel bewildered when set at liberty. In 
short, this system is not in harmony with a sound knowledge of the 
physiology of the brain, although it appeared to me to be well admin- 
istered. 

These views are supported by the “ Report of Dr. James B. Cole- 
man, Physician to the New Jersey State Prison [in which solitary 
confinement, with labor, is enforced], addressed to the Board of In- 
spectors, November, 1839.’ The Report states that “among the 
prisoners there are many who exhibit a child-like simplicity, which 
shows them to be less acute than when they entered. In all who 
have been more than a year in prison, some of these effects have been 
observed. Continue the confinement for a longer time, and give them 
no other exercise of the mental faculties than this kind of imprison- 
ment affords, and the most accomplished rogue will lose his capacity 
for depredating with success upon the community. The same influ- 
ence that injures the other organs will soften the brain. Withhold 
its proper exercise, and as surely as the bandaged limb loses its power, 
will the prisoner’s faculties be weakened by solitary confinement.” 
He sums up the effect of the treatment in these words: “ While it 
subdues the evil passions, almost paralyzing them for want of exer- 
cise, it leaves the individual, if still a rogue, one who may be easily 
detected ;” in other words, in reducing the energy of the organs of the 
propensities, it lowers also that of the organs of the moral and intel- 
lectual faculties, or causes the convict to approach more or less toward 
general idiocy. Dr. Coleman does not inform us whether the brain 
will not recover its vigor after liberation, and thus leave the offender 
as great a rogue after the close as he was at the beginning of his con- 
finement. 

The Auburn system of social labor is better, in my opinion, than 
that of Pennsylvania, in so far as it allows of a little more stimulus 
to the social faculties, and does not weaken the nervous system to so 
great an extent; but it has no superiority in regard to providing effi- 
cient means for invigorating and training the moral and intellectual 
faculties. The Pennsylvania system preserves the convict from con- 
tamination by evil communications with his fellow-prisoners, and 


prevents the other convicts from knowing the fact of his being in 
prison. It does not, however, hinder his associates who are at large 
from becoming aware of his conviction and imprisonment. The 
reports of the trial in the public newspapers inform them of these ; 
and I was told that they will keep a note of them and watch for him 
on the day of his release, if they should happen themselves to be then 
at large, and welcome him back to profligacy and crime. 

The principles of criminal legislation now advocated necessarily 
imply the abolition of the punishment of death. 
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LECTURE XV. 
DUTIES OF GUARDIANS, SURETIES, JURORS, AND ARBITRATORS. 


Guardianship—A duty not to be declined, though its performance is sony a repaid 
with ingratitude—The misconduct is often on the part of the guardians of 
both cases— Particular circumstances in which guardianship may be declined Daties 
of guardians—They should study and sedulously perform the obligati 
on them—Property of wards not to be misapplied to guardians’ own purposes—Co- 
guardians to be vigilantly watched, and checked when acting improperly—Care for 
the maintenance, education, and setting out in life of the wards—Daty of suretyship 
—Dangers incurred by its performance—These may be lessened by Phrenology— 
Selfishness of those who decline to become sureties in any case whatever—Precautions 
under which suretyship should be undertaken— No man ought to bind himself to such 
an extent as to expose himself to suffer severely, or to become surety for a sanguine 
and prosperous individual who merely wishes to increase his prosperity—Suretyship 
for good duct—Pr applicable to this—Duties of Jurors—Few men capable 
of their satisfactory performance—Sugges ions for the improvement of juries—Daties 
of arbitrators—Erroneous notions prevalent on this subject—Decisions of “ honest men 
judging according to equity”—Principles of law ought not to be disregarded. 














Havine discussed the social duties which we owe to the poor and to 
criminals, I proceed to notice several duties of a more private nature, 
but which still are strictly social and very important. I refer to the 
duties of guardianship and surety. 

As human life is liable to be cut short at any stage of its progress, 
there are always existing a considerable number of children who have 
been deprived, by death, of one or both of their parents ; and an obli- 
gation devolves on some one or more of the members of society to dis- 
charge the duties of guardians toward them. When the children are 
left totally destitute, the parish is bound to maintain them; and that 
duty has already been considered under the head of the treatment of 
the poor. It is, therefore, only children who stand in need of personal 
guidance, or who inherit property that requires to be protected, whose 
case we are now to consider. We may be called on to discharge these 
duties, either by the ties of nature, as being the next of kin, or by 
being nominated guardians or trustees in a deed of settlement executed 
by a parent who has committed his property and family to our care. 

Many persons do not regard these as moral duties, but merely as 
discretionary calls, which every one may discharge or decline without 
blame, aceording to his own inclination; and there are individuals 
who recount some half dozen of instances in which trustees and 
guardians, after having undergone much labor and anxiety, have been 
rewarded with loss, obloquy, and ingratitude ; and who, on the excul- 
patory strength of these cases, wrap themselves up in impenetrable 
selfishness, and, during their whole lives, decline to undertake such 
duties for any human being. 

It is impossible to deny that instances of flagrant ingratitude to 
guardians have occurred on the part of wards; but these are excep- 
tions to a general rule; and if the practice of declinature were to 
become general, young orphans would be left as aliens in society, the 
prey of every designing knave, or be cast on the cold affections of pub- 
lic officers appointed by the state to manage their affairs. 

While there are examples of misconduct and ingratitude on the 
part of wards, there are also, unfortunately, numerous instances of 
malversation on the part of guardians; and those who are chargeable 
with this offense are too apt, when called to account, to complain of 
hardship, and want of just feeling on the part of their wards, as a 
screen to their own delinquencies. I have known some instances, 
indeed, but very few, in which children, whose affairs had been man- 
aged with integrity, and whose education had been superintended with 
kindness and discretion, have proved ungrateful; but I have known 
several flagrant examples of cruel mismanagement by guardians. In 
one instance, a common soldier who had enlisted and gone to the 
Peninsular war, left two children, and property yielding about £70 
a-year, under charge of a friend. He was not heard of for a consider- 
able time, and the report became current that he had been killed. 
The friend put the children into the charity work-house as paupers, 
and appropriated the rents to his own use. A relative of the soldier, 
who lived at a distance, at last got tidings of the circumstance, 
obtained a legal appointment of himself as guardian to the children, 
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took them out of the work-howse, prosecuted the false friend, and 
compelled him to refund the spoils of his treachery. 

In another instance, both the father and mother of two female chil- 
dren died, when the eldest of the children was only about three years 
of age. The father was survived by a brother, and also by a friend, 
both of whom he named as guardians. He left about £3,000 of prop- 
erty. The brother was just starting in business, and had the world 
before him. He put £1,500 of the trust-money into his own pocket, 
without giving any security to the children ; and, during the whole 
of their minority, he used it as his own, and paid them neither capital 
nor interest. His co-trustee, who was no relation in blood, was an 
example of generosity as strikingly as this individual was of selfish- 
ness. He lent out the other £1,500, took the children into his house, 
educated them along with his own family, applied the interest of the 
half of their fortune which he had rescued, faithfully, for their benefit, 
and finally accounted to them honestly for every shilling. When the 
children became of age, they prosecuted their disinterested uncle for 
the portion of their funds which he had mistaken for his own; and 
after a considerable litigation they succeeded in recovering principal, 
interest, and compound interest, which the court awarded against him, 
in consequence of the flagrancy of the case; but they were loudly 
taxed by him and his family with ingratitude and want of affection, 
for calling to a court of law so near and dear a relative ! 

As a contrast to this case, I am acquainted with an instance in 
which a body of trustees named in a deed of settlement by a mere ac- 
quaintance, a person who had no claim on their services through 
relationship, managed, for many years, the funds of a young family— 
superintended the education of the children—and accounted faithfully 
for every farthing that came into their own possession; but who, at 
the close of their trust, owing to their having employed a law-agent 
who did not attend to his duty, and to the children having turned out 
immoral, were sued personally for £1,000 each, and were involved in 
a very troublesome and expensive litigation. 


I mention these facts to convey to the younger part of my audience, 
who may not have had experience in such matters, an idea at once of 
the trouble and risks which often accompany the duty of guardianship. 
At the same time, I have no hesitation in saying, that I consider every 
man bound to undertake that duty, with all its discomforts and 
dangers, where the dictates of the higher sentiments urge him to do 
so. If one of our own relatives have been laid in a premature grave, 
nature calls aloud on us to assist and guide his children with our 
experience and advice. If we have passed our lives in habits of sin- 
cere friendship and interchange of kindness with one not connected 
with us by blood, but who has been called, before the ordinary period 
of human life, to part from his family forever, we are bound by all the 
higher and purer feelings of our nature to lend our aid in protecting 
and assisting his surviving partner and children, if requested by him 
to do so. 

There are instances, however, in which men, from their vanity or 
more selfish motives, do not appeal, in their deeds of settlement, to 
their own respectable relatives and friends for assistance ; but name 
men of eminent rank as the guardians of their children, under the 
double expectation of adding a posthumous luster to their own names, 
and securing a distinguished patronage to their family. This practice 
is disowned by conscience and by just feelings of independence, and 


trustees called on in such circumstances to act, are clearly entitled - 


to decline. 

Suppose, then, that a case presents itself in which one of us feels 
himself justly required to accept the office of a trustee or guardian, 
under a deed of settlement—what is it his duty todo? Certain rules 
of law are laid down for the guidance of persons acting in these 
capacities, with which he should, at the very first, make himself 
acquainted. They are framed for the direction of average men, and, 
on the whole, prescribe a line of duty which tends essentially to pro- 
tect the ward, but which also, when observed, affords an equal protec- 
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tion to the guardian. It has often appeared to me, from seeing the 
loss and suffering to which individuals are exposed from ignorance of 
the fundamental rules of law on this subjeet, that instruction in them, 
and in other principles of law applicable to duties which the ordinary 


members of society are called on to discharge, should form a branch 
of general education. 


After having become acquainted with our duties as trustees or 
guardians, we should bend our minds sedulously to the upright dis- 
charge of them. We should lay down a positive resolution not to 
convert our wards, or their property and affairs, into sources of gain 
to ourselves, and not to suffer any of our co-trustees to do such an 
act. However tempting it may be to employ their capital in our own 
business, and however confident we may feel that we shall, in the end, 
honestly account to them for every shilling of their property—still, I 
say, we ought not to yield to the temptation. The moment we do so, 
we commit their fortunes to all the hazards of our own; and this is a 
breach of trust. We place ourselves in circumstances in which, by 
the failure of our own schemes, we may become the instruments of 
robbing and ruining helpless and destitute children, committed, as the 
most sacred charges, to our honesty and honor. If this grand cause 
of malversation be avoided, there is scarcely another that may not be 
easily resisted. 

Afier abstaining ourselves from misapplying the funds of our 
wards, our next duty is to watch over our co-trustees or guardians, in 
order to prevent them from falling into a similar temptation. Men 
of sensitive, delicate, and upright minds, who are not in the least 
prone to commit this offense themselves, often feel extraordinary hes- 
itation in checking a less scrupulous co-trustee in his malpractices. 
They view the act as so dishonorable that they shrink from taxing 
another with it; and try to shut their eyes as Jang as possible to mis- 
management, solely from aversion to give pain by bringing it to a 
close. But this is a weakness which is not founded in reason, but on 
a most erroneous view both of duty and of human nature. I can 
testify, from experience and observation, that a man who is thoroughly 
honest, never objects to have his transactions examined with the 
utmost strictness. He is conscious of virtue, and is pleased that his 
virtue should be discovered; which ean never be done so effectually 
as by a close scrutiny of his conduct. We shall, therefore, never 
offend a really good and trustworthy man, by inquiring habitually how 
he is discharging his duty. On the contrary, he will invite us to do 
so; and esteem us the more, the more attentively we watch over the 
affairs of our pupils. 

That steward whose account is clear, 

Demands his honor may appear ; 

His actions never shun the light; 

He is, and would be proved, upright. 

Gay’s Fables, Part II., Fab. 6. 

On the other hand, if the organs of Conscientiousness be so defective 
in any individual, that he is tempted to misapply the funds committed 
to his care, he stands the more in need of being closely watched, and 
of having his virtue supported by checks and counsel; and in such 
circumstances no false delicacy should be allowed to seal our lips and 
tie up our hands. We can not give just offense by the discharge of 
our duty in stopping peculation. If our co-guardian be upright, he 
will thank us for our scrupulosity ; whereas, if he be dishonest, his 
feeling of offense will resemble that of a rogue at the officer who 
detects him and brings him to justice, which is unworthy of con- 
sideration. 

But even in this case, we shall give much less offense than we 
imagine. It it a fact, of which I am convinced by extensive observa- 
tion, that men in whom the organs of Conscientiousness are deficient, 
and who aré thereby more prone to yield to temptations to infringe 
justice, have very little of that sensibility to the disgrace of dishonesty 
which better constituted minds feel so acutely, and hence we may 
speak to them very plainly about their departures from duty without 
their feeling debased. But whether they be offended or not, it is the 
duty of their co-trustees to prevent them from doing wrong. 

If the funds of our pupils be properly preserved and profitably 
invested, there will generally be little risk of great failures in the 
remaining duties of trustees and guardians. These consist generally 
in seeing that the children are properly maintained, educated, and set 
out in life. Every trustee will be more able to discharge these duties 
well, in proportion to the range and value of his own information. 
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Por “ Life Dilustrated."’} 


ETIQUETTE AND BAD MANNERS. 


FOR GENTLEMEN TO CONSIDER. 





BY MRS. GEORGE WASHINGTON WYLLYS. 





Txere is nothing so terrible as a breach of 
etiquette in this world of starch and paste-board. 
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, pleasure in giving and receiving th@ most trivial 


attentions that ought to insure their more frequent 


| repetition. Have a little faith in humanity. 


Never trust to your instincts of natural politeness 


— if there is any doubt, run to your etiquette- 
book. To gentlemen, this rule is especially ap- 
plicable. 

Don’t commit the unpardonable blunder of 
speaking to a lady without an introduction. No 


matter if her collar is dropping off—no matter if | 


her lace mantle is detaching itself from the rest 
of her garments—unless you can find some one to 


introduce you, it would be a fearful lapse of man- | 


ners to address the lady. 

Never offer the shelter of your umbrella to an 
unknown female, if a sudden shower comes up, 
and you happen to be provided for. No! Don’t 
allow common humanity to have anything to do 
with the affair. No matter if, in the words of the 
unlettered, it rains “‘ pitchforks with the tines 
downward.” Ten to one, if you venture any such 
rash offer, it will be refused with such a look. 
Wormwood and crab-apples! who would want to 
undergo it twice? For it isn’t “ proper” to walk 
under the umbrella of a gentleman who has not 
left hiscard. And ladies must be “‘ proper,” even 
at the risk of catching 4 cold which will last from 
the Fourth of July to Christmas Day. 

The same precauti@l must be observed in a 
day’s ride in a railroad-car. It may be exceed- 
ingly dull—it probably will be—to sit twelve 
mortal hours beside a lady, without allowing the 
corner of your eye to wander in that direction, or 
opening your lips, even to make a remark on the 
state of the weather. But etiquette must be ob- 
served, and if you were to say to her that the 
clouds betokened a storm, she might be sufficiently 
horrified to faint away. Then, where would you 
be? 

Be very cautious how you offer your hand to 
assist a lady out of a stage. It is a free country, 
and if she prefers going out head foremost to the 
usual method of descent, do allow her the privi- 
lege. We have seen a gentleman's polite assist- 
ance refused with such a “vinegar and lemon- 
juice” look, that we really thought he would have 
been quite justified in giving the affronted dame a 
gentle impetus into the street! 

We are tired and sick of these nonsensical form- 
ulas and cut and-dried rules. Are we to run to 
the au'horities to know when it is prop»r to sneeze 
and when tocough? Are we to wink and breathe 
and yawn only according to advice? A gentleman 
will be a gentleman, and a lady will be a lady 
under each and every circumstance, and we have 
just about as much eonfidence in the varnished 





| 
| 
| 
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surface of ‘‘ manner” imparted to one who enfolds | 


himself in the prim maxims inculcated by “ soci- 
ety,” as we have in a piece of veneerei furniture. 
It will chip and seale off, and there is the original 
wood visible underneath ! 


Take it for granted that the world’s intentions are 
kind, and you will be astonished to see how many 
good-natured individuals there are in it. 
for these formal people, who deal out everything 
by weight and measure, we would have them ban- 
ished to the North Pole at once. They have no 
business to freeze us up, if they happen to prefer 
the icicle temperature for themselves ! 


a ore 
THE AMERICAN BOY. 


“ Farusn, look up and see that flag, 
How gracefully it flies! 

Those pretty stripes—they seem to be 
A rainbow in the skies.” 





“Tt is your country’s flag, my son, 
And proudly drinks the light ; 

O’er oceans’ waves, in foreign climes, 
A symbol of our might.” 


“ Father, what fearful noise is that, 
Like thundering of the clouds ? 

Why do the people wave their hats, 
And rush along ia crowds ?” 

“Tt is the noise of cannon, boy— 
The glad shout of the tree: 

This is the day to memory dear— 
*Tis Freedom's Jubilee.” 

“T wish that I were now a man, 
I'd fire my cannon, too, 

And cheer as joudly as the rest— 
But, father, why don’t you ?” 

“Tm getting old and weak, but still 
My heart is big with joy ; 

I’ve witnessed many a day like this— 
Shout you aloud, my boy!” 

“ Hurrah for Freedom’s Jubilee! 
God bless our native land! 

And may I live to hold the sword 
Of Freedom in my hand !” 

“ Well done, my boy !—grow up and love 
The land that gave you birth ; 

A home where Freedom loves to dwell 
Is paradise on earth.” 


oe 
THE “HERO” OF THE REGIMENT. 


A roune volunteer, by the name of H——, not 
yet twenty years of age, a very quiet and unpre- 
tending character, was placed as guard over the 
guard tent, at Portland, Me., with strict orders to 
allow no one to pass either in or out. Our stal- 
wart youth shouldered his musket, and signified 
that he understood the order. Now, while he was 
pacing back and forth at the entrance of the tent, 
Lieut.-Colonel W—— was conversing with a friend 
within. 

At length the friend bade the Lieut.-Colonel 
** good-bye,” and emerged from the tent. But 
there was no passing the guard. He made the 
attempt, but was thrust back. A second time he 


| made the effort, but with the same result. He was 
pushed back a third time, when the Lieut.-Colone] | 


We like a gentleman who is not too polite to | 


render any little impromptu service to his fellow- 


creatures, and a lady who, instead of resenting | 
any interference with a frigid stare, says, ‘‘ Thavk | 


you!” with such a beam out of her bright eyes, 
as assures you that she means it! There is a 


stepped up and commanded H—— to let his friend 


But as 








| can’t pass now, unless you pass over my dead 


body.” 

The Lieut.-Colonel, who had from some cause 
lowered his pistol, leveled it a second time at the 
broad shouldered youth. He, nowise daunted, ex. 
claimed, in a determined voice? “* Shoot ”’ and in 
the same instant he prepane | to charge with bayo- 
net upon the officer. 

At this critical moment twenty pistols were | 
pointed from the bystanders, attracted by the 
scene, upon the Lieut.-Colonel. He lowered his 
weapon and retired. 

Thus closed a scene which has made young 
H—— the hero of the regiment. His fame spread 
far and wide, and citizens in the neighboring city 
have been greatly excited by a desire to see the 
hero. 

The “hero” is a member of the Norway com- 
pany, one of the most splendid in the country. 
The average height of this company is 5 feet 10 or 
11 inches. 

From his childhood young H—— has gone by 
the sobriquet of ‘* Colonel,” and, by my troth! I’m 
thinking the quotation marks will come off shortly. 

—_———<. oo 


PROFITS ON PATENTS. 





“ALTHOUGH it may be true that the great 
majority of the articles for which patents are 
granted do not yield to the inventors or their 
assignees any considerable remuneration or 
profit, there is much money made by means of 
patents. Howe, the inventor of the railroad 
bridge, received a most fabulous income from 
the tariff paid him by railroad companies for 
the use of his improvement. Howe, the in- 
ventor of an important part of the sewing- 
machine, is said to have an annual income 
from the tariff paid him by builders of sewing- 
machines for the use of his improvement. 
amounting to more than two hundred thousand 
dollars a year. 

At the late session of Congress an attempt 
was made to procure an extension of Morse’s 
telegraph patents, and the attempt was op- 
posed by Dr. Leverett Bradley. From Dr. 
Bradley’s memorial, in opposition to the ex- 
tension, it seems that the line between Boston 
and New York yields sufficient profits every 
three months to pay for building the line! 
Stock has been issued for large amounts more 
than the line cost, and on this artificially in- 
flated stock great dividends are made. 

The capital stock of the American Telegraph 
Company, for their line between Boston and 
Washington, is now $1,535,000, upon which 
the net profits amount to over 20 per cent. per 
annum. It is known that responsible parties 
will give bonds to build a line over the same 


| route and stock it, to do the same amount of 


pass. H—— said it was contrary to orders, and | 
| he could not pass. Then the Lieut.-Colonel drow 


a pistol, cocked it, and leveled it at the head of 
H——, saying he had a right to pass in and out 
when he chose. 

H—— returned, ‘‘ Perhaps you have; but you 


business now done, for $75,000. 
A dividend of cent. per cent. was paid, a few 
years ago, upon the inflated stock of the 











greatest of the Western companies, after 
which the stock was multipligd by five, so as 
to amount to some millions. 

No definite statement can be made of the 
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amount of the present wealth of Professor 
Morse, as that is a private matter, which it 
might be deemed to his interest to keep from 
the public; but from what he has received 
from his patents, it ought to be very great. 
He must, however, under any circumstances, 
have realized an immense sum. From the 
Jarge amount of very valuable telegraph stock 
Mr. Morse holds now, and from the highly 
valuable real estate in his splendid mansion, 
near the Fifth Avenue, New York, his estate at 
Poughkeepsie, and other property, it is clear 
that he is arich man, and his riches have been 
realized from his patents. He stands on the 
books of one of the telegraph companies, viz., 
the American Telegraph Company, as the 
owner of 1,007 shares of stock at $100 each, 
on which the net profits have been, the last 
year, from 20 to 25 per cent. (The stock of 
that company is over $1,600,000.) He is also 
the owner of a large amount of stock of other 
telegraph companies, owning the lines from 
Washington to New Orleans via Richmond, 
Charleston, Savannah, and Mobile; also the 
lines from New York to Buffalo, Louisville to 
New Orleans, and other lines. Mr. F. O. J. 
Smith, who owned one quarter of the Morse 
patent, sold that quarter, with stocks acquired 
from it, reserving a remaining interest of 
$75,000, for $300,000, as appears from the 
contract sale with the American Telegraph 
Company. 

The reason why so great a number o 
patents are of no service to the inventors, or 
the world, is not in all cases because the in- 
ventions are valueless. Inventors, generally, 
are poor business men. They do not knew 
how to put their inventions properly before the 
world. Some ask such enormous prices for 
their inventions that nobody will attempt to 
bring them into use. The imaginative faculties 
are generally strong in inventors, and when 
they have produced that which they regard 
as a good thing, their imagination recognizes 
itas a harbinger of millennial glory, and, of 
course, for so great and good an invention mil- 
lions of dollars, they think, ought at once to 
be given them, otherwise they will hold it, and 
“a blind and selfish world” permits them to 
do so. Others, again, sell their patents to un- 
reliable, enthusiastic adventurers, without 
substantial means or business talent, and, of 
course, the invention falls to the ground, or the 
inventor is cheated out of his share of the 
profits. 

First-rate agents for the sale of rights 
generally demand a pretty high tariff for their 
services. We know some who demand one 
half the gross receipts for selling, and such 
mer. return to the inventor more money than 
those who offer to sell for a fifth or a quarter. 

It is a singular fact, that a great majority 
of the useful inventions have been made by 
persons not in the line of business to which 
the inventions stand connected. There is a 
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reason for this. Those who have been edu- 
cated to a business have become familiar with 
all the growth and improvement of the ap- 
paratus and the processes of the trade, and 
stand. before the vast accumulation with a 
kind of reverence which appalls modest people, 
and discourages the presumption of trying to 
surpass all who have gone before them. On 
the contrary, the person who sees only the 
concentrated result of all past experience 
without any reverential vail over his vision, 
looks onward and upward, and discovers a 
wealth of truth yet undeveloped. Hence a 
linen-draper invents an improved pattern of a 
lighthouse for a storm-smitten reef, and takes 
the prize from all the building fraternity. 

We desire to say, in closing, that many in- 
ventions of great value remain to be made. 
Fulton, Whitney, Morse, Goodyear, Howe, 
Blanchard, and M‘Cormick are not to stand 
alone in our history as great and successful 
inventors. 

Somebody will invent a successful locomotive 
wagon for common roads ; or a cheap and suc- 
cessful furnace, forge, and stove for burning 
bituminous coal, so as to consume the smoke, 
to relieve such places as Pittsburg, in this 
country, and Sheffield, Manchester, Birming- 
ham, and other towns in England, from that 
sooty pall which ever hangs over them. 
Somebody will invent a method for carding 
and spinning flax, hemp, and other fibrous 
substances, with as much facility as we now 
do cotton and wool, Stockings, gloves, shirts, 
and drawers will be knit by machinery, com- 
plete, without a seam or finishing by hand; 
and we devoutly trust some method will be 
devised for destroying the worms which devas- 
tate our shede-trees in New York and Brook- 
lyn. He who will do any of these things 
cheaply, and thereby successfully, will reap 
both fame and fortune. -“‘ No more at pres- 
ent.” 

———)> 0g 

STAND LIKE AN ANVIL. 


BY BISHOP DOANE, 





“ Sranp like an anvil !” when the strokes 
Of stalwart strength fall fierce and fast ; 

Storms but more deeply root the oaks, 
Whose brawny arms embrace the blast. 


“ Stand like an anvil!” when the sparks 
Fly far and wide, a fiery shower ; 

Virtue and truth must still be marks 
Where malice proves its want of power. 


“ &tand like an anvil!” when the bar 
Lies red and glowing on its breast ; 
Duty shall be life’s leading star, 
And conscious innocence its rest. 


“ Stand like an anvil!” when the sound 
Of ponderous hammers pains the ear ; 
Thine but the still and stern rebound 
Of the great heart that can not fear. 


“ Stand like an anvil!” noise and heat 
Are born of earth and die with time ; 

The soul, like God, its source and seat, 
Is solemn, still, serene, sublime. 





LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 


Our editorial brethren, as well as readers 
generally, will please bear in mind that “ Life 
Illustrated” has been merged in this JounNaL 
since June, and that the Journat has been en- 
larged eight pages, to make room for the ad- 
ditional matter. Well-written articles, short, 
pithy, and of general interest, are solicited for 
publication from men and women in every 
section of our country, “ including Canada,” 
as a cOtemporary graciously expresses it. 

Our friends will confer a favor by showing 
“Tue PurenoLogicaL JournNaL AND LiFE 
ILLUSTRATED” to their neighbors, and solicit- 
ing their names as subscribers. Specimen 
numbers will be sent when desired. 
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RUTH’S MEDITATIONS. 


[KNEELING AND ROCKING THE CRADLE.] 


Waar is the little one thinking about ? 
Very wonderful things, no doubt— 
Unwritten bistory ! 
Unfathomable mystery ! 
Yet he laughs, and cries, and eats, and drinks, 
And chuckles, and crows, and nods, and winks, 
As if his head were as full of kinks 
And curious riddles as any sphinx ! 
Warped by colic, and wet by tears, 
Punctured by pins, and tortured by fears, 
Oar little nephew will lose two years ; 
And he'll never know 
Where the summers go— 
He need not laugh, for be’ll find it so! 
Who can tell what a baby thinks? 
Who can follow the gossamer links 
By which the manikin feels his way 
Out from the shore of the great unknown, 
Blind and wailing, and alone, 
Into the light of day? 
What does he think of his mother’s eyes? 
What does he think of his mother’s hair? 
What of the cradle roof that flies 
Forward and backward through the air? 
What does he think of his mother’s breast— 
Cup of his life and couch of his rest? 
What does he think when her quick embrace 
Presses his hand and buries his face 
Deep where the heart-throbs sink and swell 
With a tenderness she can never tell, 
Though she murmur the words 
Of all the birds— 
Words she has learned to murmur well ? 
Now he thinks he'll go to sleep ! 
I can see the shadow creep 
Over bis eyes, in soft eclipse, . 
Over his brow, and over his lips, 
Out to his little finger-tips ! 
Softly sinking down he goes! 
Down he goes! Down he goes! 
[Rising and carefully retreating to her seat] 
See! he is hushed in sweet repose ! 


i 


Last winter, the Western papers say, a cow 
floated down the Mississippi on a piece of ice, 
and caught such a cold that she has yielded 
nothing but ice-creams since. To sweeten the 
cream we suppose it is only necessary that the 
cow be fed on sugar-cane. 

Ir is not the multitude of applauses, but 
the good sense of applauders, which gives 
value to reputation. 
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Adbertisements, 


ApvVERTIsEMENTs intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to the one in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
should be sent in at once. 

Texus.—Twenty-five cents a line each insertion. 








Ocracon Warter-CuRE AND 


MANUAL-LABOR INSTITUTE, for beauty of scenery, 

pure air, soft water, and for strict hygienic diet and treat- 

ment, is second to none. For particulars, address, 

D._ H. MAXSON, M.D. ; Mrs. 0. A. W. MAXSON, M.D. 
Petersburgh, Rensselaer County, N. Y. 





Execrrico Weatuer INDICATOR. 
—Every farmer should have one of these neat and useful 
instraments, which foretell the weather from 12 to 24 
hours in advance. Mailed free, on receipt of 50 cents, by 
the manufacturers, LEE & C©O., Newark, N. J. 


Save Your Carpets—Import- 
ANT TO HOUSEKEEPERS.—In laying down your 
© don’t forget Harrington’s Patent Carpet Lining, 
for laying under Carpets and Oil Cloths, to protect them 
from the eail-heads and any uneveoness in the floor. It is 
made of two layers of heavy elastic paper, with a layer of 
cotton between. It 1 a muffler of sound, and will cause 
@ carpet to wear twice as long. Send for a circular. 

Sold by all the principal Carpet dealers. 

N. Y. Carpet Lining Co.—sole manufacturers, 440 Pearl 
Street, near Chamber Street extension. 

J. R. HARRINGTON, Agent. 

Also manufacturers of Cotton Batts, Twine, Mattresses, 

and Bed Comforters. 


‘ 
$5 Savep.—$l1 27 Procurss 
Post-rarp Sussorrpers. Patent Press and Book for 
orgeies busi letters i tly and perfectly. 
holesale Agents and Canvassers wanted. 
For particulars, —— with stamp, 
6t* J. H. ATWATER, Providence, R. I. 











Books. 

Persons at a distance wishing to procure any book 
advertised in our JourNats, by remitting us the amount 
of the price of the book in money or postage stamps, will 
have it promptly forwarded by mail, free of postage. 

Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 

808 Broadway, New York. 
A New Edition of 


How to Get Aa Patent. 
This valuable work for Inventors and Patentees 
has undergone a thorough revision, and con- 
tains the 


New Patent Law Entire, 
in whieh many important changes have been 
made. 
Sent by mail on receipt of two postage stamps. 
Fowier anp WELLs, 


808 Broadway, New York. 








6,000 Agents WANTED, TO 


sell Six New Inventions—two very recent, and of great 
value to families; ali pay great profits to Agents. Send 
four stamps and get eizhty pages particulars. 

ote EPHRAIM BROWN, Lowell, Mass. 





TED... 
CELEBRY cELESS 


SEWING MAGHINES, 


FOR FAMILY AND MANUFACTURING USE, 
495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Agencies in all the principal Cites and Towns in the 
Onit-d States. 

The Grover & Baker Sewing Machine Company are 
now manufacturing, and have on exhibition at their dif- 
ferent salesrooms, machines making the Shuttle or Lock- 
Stitch, of the same patterns and at the same prices as their 
celebrated Grover & Baker Stitch Machines, thus affording 
the public the advantage of comparing the stitches of the 
two leading mechines and exercising their own judgment 
as to their respective merits. This is the only company 
that manufactures both kinds of machines, and therefore 
the only one that can offer this privilege to the purchaser. 


OFFICE FOR PATENTS. 
Fow.LerR anv WELLS’ 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN PATENT AGENCY 


Our patent busi is dacted by Mr. Thomas P. 
How (author of the well-known and popular synopsis of 
patent law, “ How to Get a Patent”), aided by an able and 
experienced corps of assistants, both at home and abroad. 
ELeven years of experience (on the part of Mr. How) in 
the busi , and the resid at Washington of an emi- 
nently careful and efficient examining agent, formerly em- 
ployed in the United States Patent ce, and fatwiliar 
with its details, enable us to offer to inventors unusual 
facilities for the transaction of their business. When it is 
considered that a patent of ordinary value is worth sev- 
eral thousands of dollars, it is unnecessary to say that the 
careful management of an application therefor is a matter 
of great importance to the inventor, especially when it is 
known that hundreds of applications are rejected entirely 
in consequence of not being properly prepared and pre- 
sented. To perform this service in a manner safe to the 
inventor, requires a thorough knowledge of patent law, a 
clear perception and ding of banical action, 
years of experience and careful deliberative consideration. 
Our patent business bas been under its present mansge- 
ment since the latter part of the year 1356, during which 
time it has increased te several times its previous magni- 
tude, aad a large portion of it lately bas consisted of cuses 
involving severe contests, and the discussion and solution 
of difficult and untrodden questions of patent law, both in 
the Patent Office and before the Judges of the United 
States Circuit Court 
Apvice tx Recarp To Taz Nove.ty anp PATENTABIL- 

ITY oF AN INVENTION 
is given free of charge upon receipt of sufficient descrip- 
tion and sketch or model. In a majority of cases our 
knowledge of previous inventions enables us to give satis- 
factory information to inventors without the expense of 
special search. 
PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS 

are, however, made in cases which involve considerable 
doubt, for the usual fee of five dollars, except in cases of 
extreme and 1 co wplication and difficulty. These 
examinations are carefully made and elaborately re- 
ported. 

















APPLICATIONS FoR PATENTS 
are p by us with great care, not only to obtain a 
patent, but also to protect the inventors when the patent 
shail have been secured. Particular attention is paid to 
APPEALS AND INTERFERENCES, 


and difficult and contested cases of every class. Cases 
which have been rejected, examined, and advice given for 
the usual fee of five dollars. Many yen which 
have been refused either from the want of proper present- 
ation, or from oversight on the part of the departmen 
might with skillfal management by an experience 
solicitor be prosecuted to a successful issue—a fact which 
is proved by constant experience. 
5 oniiontl 





NEW 
Exectrro-Gatvanic Batrery, 


ORLEBRATED FOR THE CURING OF 
NERVOUSNESS, NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, 
AND SIMILAR DISEASES, 

WITH INSTRUCTIONS IN ITS PHILOSOPHY AND 
MODES OF APPLICATION. 
Pxton, $10. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


$1.00 $1.00 $1.00 $1.00. 


ONE DOLLAR sent to FOWLER AND 
WELLS, 303 Broadway, New York, will secure, 
by rewurn of first mail, Phonographic Books, 
from the study of which you can, without a 

@ teach ,d a practical Verbatim Reporter. 











pp for ext and rei , additional im- 
provements and caveats, promptly and carefully at- 
tended to. 

Ceotrally located in our commercial metropolis, and 
having an able and experienced agent at the seat of Gov- 
ernment, we are able to offer more than usual facilities for 
the tr jon of i in this country in relatioa to 
patents ; while our arrangements abroad enuble us to se- 
cure foreign patents on the most sutisfactory terms. Our 
present arrangements are such that we b for the future 
wo keep pace with the demands of the public for our ser- 
vices, and it shali be our a to attend with care and 
promptness to the wants of inventors. Communications in 
refe: to inventions, patents, or patent law carefully 
considered and anv attended to, 

FOWLER AND 308 Broadway, New York. 











EmpLoyment.—Activg, INTEL- 


LIGENT YOUNG MEN, who have been thrown ont of 
situations je A war, can hear of EmrpLorment which, 


can be made profitable, by addressing 
D WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


*YOWLER 





[Ave., 





Now Publishing, 
IN WEEKLY NUMBERS, AT TEN CENTS, 


AND 
MONTHLY PARTS, AT FIFTY CENTS EACH. 
WILL MAKE A 
Large, Handsome 8vo Volume of §82 Pages, 
EVERY SIX MONTHS. 
The First Volume will be Illustrated with 
MAPS, AND FINE STEEL PORTRAITS OF LIEUT.- 
GEN. SCOTT, BRIGADIER-GEN. ANDERSON, 
MAJOR-GENS. FREMONT, DIX, BUTLER, 
BANKS, PRESIDENT LINCOLN, GEN. 
CAMERON, GOVERNOR SPRAGUE, 
JEFF DAVIS, BRIGADIER-GEN. 
McLELLAN, AND OTHERS. ’ 


THE REBELLION RECORD, 


EDITED BY FRANK MOORE, 
AUTHOR OF “DIARY OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION.” 


It is the only Impartial, Systematic, and Properly Di- 
gested History of the 


GREAT SECESSION REBELLION, 
Containing all the D ts, Speeches, Messages, Seces- 
sion Ordinances, Proclamations, Rumors, Incidents, 
Patriotic Songs and Ballads, together with Graphic 
Accounts of the Movements of Troops, both at the 
North and South. 


From the Hon, Edward Everett. 

“* * * T consider the ‘ Record’ a very valuable publi- 
cation. I have sent the two monthly numtcirs to Mr. 
Charles Adams by the last steamer. * * 

From the Buffalo Daily Cowrier. 

“This is a timely publication. Everybody, of course, 
reads the history of the time in the newspapers, but in the 
ss ? a consecutiveness is given to the heteroge eous 
material which the Press daily furnishes, and it is put ina 
shape well adapted for preservation.” 


From the Philade’phia Presa, 
“A work of permanent value and interest.” 
From the New York Tribune. 


“As a work of present and future reference, it will 
prove very acceptable.” 


From the New York Courier and Enquirer, 

“Every intelligent person will appreciate it.” 

From the New York Times. 

“There must be a very general wish to preserve the 
story of this great epoch in the national life; but to do so 
without the aid of a publicat:on like the present, it would 
be n to preserve a file of dvily papers—a chronicle 
far too voluminous. * * * Mr. Fravk Moore dig 
its pages all there is of value or interest in the journals of 
the country. * * We can not speak too htghly of the 
industry and sound judgment the work displays.” 

From the Philadelphia Chronicle. 

“The preservation of many of the authenticated state- 
ments and official papers is a great present convenience, 
and will, when the work sball have been completed and 
boun4, prove in the future a valuable memo: of an era 
that shail live in history perpetually.” 


From the New York independent. 

“Every one who wishes a complete record of the stir- 
ring events now transpiring, should procure this weekly 
serial. In asmail compass it gives the contents of a dozen 
daily newspapers. 

From the Boston Tra» script. 

“It is quite indispensable for reference, and forms one 
of the most remarkable specimens of current history ever 
published. We a*vise those who would preserve and 
ponder the authentic chronicle of “the Second War of 
American Independence,” to possess themselves of this 
valuable and interesting serial.” : 


From the Boston Commercial Bulletin, 


“qThose desirous of preeerving in permanent form for 
reference a record that will be of real vatue, will find this 
to be one that is carefully prepared and arranged.” 


From the National Intelligencer. 


“While making this ‘ Record’ the depository of ‘ facts 
sifted from rumors and guesses,’ Mr. Moore adds to these, 
its staple contents, a well-assorted iiation of authenti 








speeches, dispatcnes, and roclamatious, as well as of 
leading articles taken om influential papers. Acting, 
moreover, on the neiple that ‘ posterity loves details,’ 
the editor of the ‘ Disry’ gathers in its pages the songs, 
ballads, and ‘ fugitive leaves’ which are destined to form 
the materials that must be consulted when the time shall 
come to write the hiswry of this momentous struggle.” 
G. P. PUTNAM, Pusuisuer, 
532 Broadway, New York. 
*,* Circulars, with a list of the contents of Parts I., IL, 
and III. (one half the volume), are now reacy, and can 
be had on 
Book Agents and Canvassers are wanted to sell 
this work. Liberal commissions given. ° 
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THE AMERICAN 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED, 
NEW VOLUME.—ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. 
PRICE NOT INOREASED. 





With the Jury Numser, 1361, commenced the Turrty- 
Foveru Voiumer of the Amerioan PaRENOLOGICAL Jour- 
wal. It was enlarged by the addition of eight pages 
of reading matter, thus giving, for the same price as 
heretofore— 

TWENTY-FOUR PAGES MONTHLY, 
INSTEAD OF SIXTEEN. 
The Tarrry-Fourrs Vouvme of the AMERICAN Pure. 
NOLOGIOAL JOURNAL opened with several 
NEW AND ATTRACTIVE FEATURES, 
in addition to those which have already rendered it so 
eminently popular and useful. 
PHRENOLOGY 
will still, very properly, form a leading feature, and will, 
as heretofore, engage the pens of the leading Pbrenologists 
of America, who will explain and illustrate its philosophy, 
and show its application to all the practical interests and 
pursuits of the Human Race. 
PHYSIOLOGY anp ANATOMY, 
in their connection with Phrenology and with the Laws 
of Life, will be thoroughly, but Popularly treated, amply 
illustrated, and made interesting and profitable to all; our 
motto, “4 sound mind in a healthy body,” being kept 
constantly in view. 
NATURAL HISTORY, 
both of Man and of the lower orders of the animal creation, 
in its relation to Phrenological and Physiological Science, 
will receive the attention its importance demands. 
MECHANICS, 

As at least one half of the wealth of the world comes 
through the exercise of the faculty of Constructiveness, the 
various mechanics! arts will be encouraged, new inven- 
tions explained, and illustrated with spirited engravings. 

EDUCATION 
will occupy much attention, especially Home Education 
and Self-Culture, and just that kind of knowledge which 
the parent needs in the discharge of his or her duties, will 
be liberally imparted. Tur Youne, also, will find the 
JourNaL a friend and foster-father, to enceurage them in 
Virtue, shield them from vice, and prepare them for use- 
fulness and success in life. 
MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES, 
Sketches, Reviews, Poetry, Varieties, ete., will help to 
make up what is acknowledged by our cotemporaries to 
be one of the Best Popular Journals in the World. 
ENGRAVINGS, 
embracing portraits, animals, views, machinery, etc., more 
numerous and beautiful than heretofore Presented, will 
commend the new volume to all readers of good taste, 


ALL THESE ATTRACTIONS, 

in connection with the large amount of reading matter 
which we give, and the extremely low price of our 
JouRNAL, ought to insure us at least, 

FIFTY THOUSAND 

subscribers for the forthcoming volume. Shall we not have 
them? little effort by each reader wil] procure them. 
OUR FRIENDS AND CO-WORKERs— 


all persons interested in Human Progress—are invited to 
aid in the circulation of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


TERMS, IN ADVANCE: 
Single Copy, Monthly, One SOBP-oeccrsccescen sees $1 00 
Ten Copies, to separate addresses, if desired... .... 5 00 


Any person sending $5 for ten copies, will be entitled 
to an extra copy gratis. 


Add six cents a year for each subscriber in the British 
Provinces to Pay postage. Specimens sent free, 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York, 
Agents wanted everywhere to sell our publications, 




















Sent pre-paid a Y Post-Office in the 





WORKS ON PHRENOLOGY. 
Compe’s Lectures on Pnrenoroey. 
ConstiTUTION or Man. By George Co: 
DeErence or Purenowoay. By Board 
Epvucation Compete, 
founded on the Nature ° 
Lessons on PaRENoLogy AnD Pays 
Mareiaeg, its Histo 
MEMorY anp Sexr- 
MenTAL Screnor, Weaver’s Lectu 
PHRENOLOGY Proven AND ILuv: 
Sere-Curture anp Perrecrio: 


Memory, ete. 2 50 


ry and Philosophy....... 





IN OF CHARACTER.... 
IN Purenotogy. New Edition. . 


WORKS ON WATER.-CURE. 
ydropathic Management 
es, Prevention, and Cure 
Causes and Proper Treat 
Hydropathiec. Ful! 
Domestic Practice or Hyprop 
Famity Puysicran, Hydropathiec. 
Hypropatuio ENcyYo.opr 
Water-Cure. By Dr. 
-Cure, clearly expounded. . 
briefly explained... oe 
its advantages shown... 
DisEaszs. Dr, Gully... 
LLION. By Dr. Trail 


CHILDREN ; their H 
CHOLERA ; its Caus. 





ATHY, Johnson’s, ., 


PHILosopay or Water 
Pracrtiog or Water. 
REsvLts oF Hyproparay, 
Warer-Cure 1n Curont0 
Warea-Oure ror THe Mr 
Warer-Cure mw Evrrr 
Cure Manvat, giving brief directions. 
WORKS ON PHYSIOLOGY. 
ComBr’s PuysioLocy. The very best. 
DicEstion, Physiology of. By Dr. An 
Famity Gymnasium, Fully Illustrate: 
Useful and instructive 








To Acquire Knowledge 
To Attain Eminence. 


eee 














NAOEA the Proper Food of Man.., But as some from heredi 
ESCENT ; its Laws and Facts 
Management of Children.... 
Naturat Laws or Man. By Spurzheim. . 
PHILOsoPpHy oF Sacrep History, 
Paysro.oey, Animal and Mental, 
Soper anp TempErate Lire. Loni 
Tue Scrence or Human Lirz. By 
Tue Swepisn MOvVEMENT-Curz, B 


discussed and approved 
MERISM—PSYCHOLOGY. 


CHOLOGY. Best work on the subject 
r the Philosophy of Charming 
MERISM AND Psyouo.ocy, 
or, the Universe Without 
Mersmerism, By Dr, J. Bovee Dods 
r, the Science of the Soul 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
ke Youne Women. Good Work.. 
a Glance Behind the Scenes. 
Manual of Stock Hasbandry 
wE MitLIox. Hand Book... 
kus. Lectures, Addresses, ete 
Gravel Wall Mode of Building. 
HE Youna. Rev. Mr. Weaver 
cket Manual of Composition. , 
ket Manual! of Conversation, . 
& Pocket Manual of Etiquette... 
E88; Manual of Practical Affairs. 
Home IMPROVEMENT, 
ImMorratrry TRIUMPHANT. 
SAVING ann Wasting, 
Tue Farm; a Manval of 





ness, Veutilation, Dwelli 


Domestic ANIMALS: a 
Frourr Ourrvrr ror r 
Hints Towarp Rero 
Home ror ALL; the 
Hops anp HeEtps r 
How To Werte; a Po 
How To TaLx; a Poe 


treat. principally of d 


reading 


Philosophical....... ° 
Home Economy Illustrated 
Practical Agriculture... .. 
with Lists of Flowers and Shrubs 


Rurat Manvats. In one 
Right Way and Wrong Way 


cludes but a portion of our 
ogue containing a full list. 





Send for our Wholesale List and Confidential Circular, 


— 





Agents wanted everyw 


FOWLER & WELLS, Send for our Wholesale List and Confidential Circular, 


805 Broadway, New York, 
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WATER-CURE JOURNAL. 
NEW VOLUME.—ENLARGED AnD IMPROVED. 


FRICE NOT INOREASED, 


enlarged by the addition of eight pages of reading matter, 
thus giving, for the same price as heretofore, 


TWENTY-FouR Paces MonrTuHLy, INSTRAD or Sixteen, 
Tue Warer-Curr JOURNAL should be read in every 


family, because 


It was the first Journal in the world to bring before the 
People « knowledge of the true System of the Healing Art, 

It advocates the Only possible basis for the 
Prosperity and improvement of the Human 

It teaches the Sick how to recover Health. 

It teaches those in Health how to avoid Disease. 

It unfolds the true science of Human Life, 

It explains the Laws and Conditions of Health. 

It enables you to dispense with all Drug Medicines, 


The best advice that can be given to Persons in any con- 
up in three words: 


[23° Preserve Your Heatrn. 


To Get Rich........... Sab seuy Preserve Your Hearn, 
To Enjoy Animal Mbit. 62. -Preserve Your Hearn, 
To Do Good.......... ++++eeesPRESERVE Your Heaura, 


In it the true nature of disease is fully and rational! 
explained, and one of its pri 


HOW TO KEEP WELL. 


| Journst is devoted te articles relative to the treatment of 
diseases, where you may learn 
HOW TO RECOVER LOST HEALTH. 

Tue Warer-Curr JourNnat will clearl 
subjects connected with Diet, Exercise, Bathing, Cleanti- 
ings, Clothing, Occupation, ete, 
Hydropathy is fully explained, and iis application to all 
known dieveases Pointed out. 


If you are sick, and desire to be well, 


Read the Water-Cure Journal, 
If you are well, and desire to avoid disease, 
the Water-Cure Journal, 
If you would know the true science of Human Life, 
the Water-Cure Journal, 


Read 
If you would learn the injurious effects of D 


the Water-Cure Journal, 
If you would understand the conditions of Health, 
the Water-Cure Journal, 
If you desire to dispense w' <a the services of a Physician, 
ournal, 


Read the Water-Care J 


Bat while the Water-Core JougNAL is intended to 
isease, its nature, cause, effect, and 
remedy, it columns will be interspersed with such miscel- 
laneous matter as will make it 


Valuable and Acceptable to All. 
Its enlarged form will enable us to furnish much valuable 
matter, aside from the medical department. 


TERMS, IN ADVANCE: 


Single Copy, Monthly, One Year..... Socsees 
Ten Copies, to separate 
Any person sending $5 for ten copies, will be entitled 
to an extra copy gratis. 

Add six cents a 
Provinces to pay 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 


808 Broadway, New York, 


here to sell our pu 




















paeedece Preserve Your Heaurn, 
besccs +-++-PReserve Your Heauru, 
Let, then, the Preservation of Health be the great con- 
cern, the paramount business, of life, 
From no publication can you gain so much valuable in- 
| formation relative to the Laws of Life and Health, as 


Neipal objects is to teach 





year for each subscriber { 
postage. Specimens sent free, 
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COTTONIZED FLAX—FIBRILIA. 


IMPORTANCE OF RECENT DISCOVERIES TO THE 
WORLD.—LYMAN’S NEW PROCESS.—ADAPTA- 
TION OF FLAX AS A PAPER STOCK. 


Amone the processes recently applied to the 
disintegration of flax, hemp, and other fibrous 
plants, and the preparation of the product for 
textile purposes, the most efficacious, and by far 
the most economical, is that discovered by Mr. A. 
8. Lyman, of New York, and lately patented in 
several European countries and India, as well as 
in the United States. The principle of this inven- 
tion consists in a highly ingenious application of 
the explosive power of steam to the separation of 
the fibers of all vegetable materials. In all 
fibrous plants, such as flax, hemp, cane, etc., when 
freshly cut, sap, or if dry, after being soaked a 
short time, moisture is found to be minutely dis- 
tributed throughout the entire structure of the 
plant This simple element it is which is con- 
verted into an agency of immense but easily 
regulated power, fur the complete disintegration 
of fibrous plants of any and every description. 
The modus operandi consists in the use of a 
strong iron cylinder, say twelve inches in diameter 
and twenty-four feet long, having a valve at 
either end, carried by an arm moving on a center, 
so that the end of the cylinder can be thrown open 
to its full area. This cylinder being more than 
half filled with flax or hemp recently cut, or 
charged with moisture by being soaked for a brief 
period, the valves at the ends of the cylinder are 
closed, being made steam-tight, and, by means of 
a pipe from a boiler, steam is supplied to the 
cylinder of any required pressure to the square 
inch. In a few minutes the moisture in the hemp 
or flax is raised to a temperature above that 
requisite for becoming steam, but it can not be 
converted into steam, being controlled by the 
pressure of the steam which already fills the 
whole available space for steam within the cylin- 
der; the valve at the mouth of the cylinder being 
now let loose, the coufined material is discharged 
from it with a loud explosion, and being suddenly 
projected from the cylinder, where it was under a 
pressure of 200 lbs., into the atmosphere at a 
pressure of only 15 Ibs. to the square inch, the 
heated moisture within the fibrous material in- 
stantaneously flashes inte steam, rending and dis- 
integrating the material as completely and 
minutely as the moisture was distributed through- 
out its fibrous structure. 

In the case of flax and hemp it is found that 
this process of blowing separates in the most com- 
plete manner the fiber from the shove or woody 
portion of the plant, from which it is then freed 
by being passed through an ordinary burring 
mill; and being afterward washed in a mild 
alkaline solution, it can be carded and used in 
combination with -either wool or cotton, or both, 
and as well for felting as for spinning purposes. 
In this condition the fiber, thus simply and inex- 
pensively prepared, is applicable to many valuable 
uses—taking the place of wool with equal utility 
and at not more than one third of its cost—and of 
cotton, in those fabrics in which it is combined 
with other textile substances, with equal advan- 
tage and at a very large reduction on the cost of 
cotton. When, however, the flax fiber is subjected 
to a second blowing process, it is found to be 








minutely subdivided in a natural manner into its 
ultimate or component fibers, which are ascertain- 
ed to be of the length of from one and a half to 
two inches. By means of a simple and economi- 
cal process, applied by the inventor, the commi- 
nuted fiber is bleached, any remaining gum is 
removed, and it is reduced to a condition in which 
it can be made capable of being spun alone in the 
same manner as cotton. Although experiments 
on a large scale, in this respect, have not yet been 
made, there remains little doubt that, with some 
slight modifications of machinery, which experi- 
ence and ingenuity will easily supply, this cotton- 
ized flax can and will be used and spun by itself, 
in the same manner as ordinary cotton, while by 
this process it can be manufactured at half the 
cost of cotton. 

For textile and felting purposes, in combination 
with wool and cotton, or with both, and especially 
as a substitute for wool, its value and great 
economy are already established, and for all such 
combination purposes it can not fail henceforth to 
come into extensive use. Specimens of felted 
cloth, half wool and half flax; of stockings in the 
like proportions ; of felt hats, one third flax and 
two thirds wool, and other fabrics are exhibited. 
Thread or spun goods cloth are being made, all of 
which articles manufacturers pronounce to be im- 
proved by the admixture of flax, but, as first 
samples, are greatly inferior in quality, they say, 
to what will be produced. 

One peculiar advantage of the Lyman process 
is, that by means of it no single particle of the 
fiber is wasted or becomes refuse; but every part 
is equally valuable for the highest uses. By this 
process, moreover, the fiber of hemp can be made 
equally available with flax; and it is specially 
adapted to the treatment of jute and numerous 
other fibrous plants in like manner. 

The first application of this most ingenious 
invention has been to the disintegration of fibrous 
material, and its conversion into paper stock, for 
which uses it bids fair to supersede, in economy of 
production, any existing agency. In the treat- 
ment of the hemp plant for this purpose its results 


are most striking. But its future value to the | 


manufacturing community will be chiefly in the 
economical preparation of flax for textile purposes. 
To the agriculturist it presents a powerful induce- 
ment for turning to profitable account the vast 
area of Western lands specially adapted to the 
growth of flax and hemp; while it furnishes 
facilities for utilizing the many thousands of tons 
of flax straw which heretofore have been, and still 
are, left as useless to rot upon the ground, after 
the removal of the seed. 

The cost of the apparatus for working Lyman’s 
process is very inconsiderable, when contrasted 
with its produce ; while hardly any skilled labor 
is required. A battery of three guns, of the 
contents of forty cubic feet each gan, with steam 
boiler, tubing, etc., can be set up for a cost in all 
not exceeding $6,000. In Illinois and Ohio, 
whose soil is specially adapted to the culture of 
flax and hemp, coal costs not more than two, in 
many places but one dollar per ton. The shove 
or boon of the flax will furnish a large portion of 
the fuel for working flax. Farmers in Illinois will 
contract to deliver hemp, with the seed on it, at 
$5, or before the seed ripens, at $3 to $4 per ton; 
and flax can be had abundantly, we learn, at $6 
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the ton. In the use of hemp for paper stock the 
woody part or shove is equally valuable with the 
fiber ; and from accurate trials made it is ascer- 
tained that a ton of hemp of 2,000 lbs. will yield 
56 per cent., or 1,120 lbs. of bleached paper stock. 
Each gun is capable of blowing 14,000 Ibs. of 
hemp, producing 7,840 Ibs. bleached fiber per day 
of 20 hours. 

Of flax it is found that one ton of 2 240 Ibs. 
yields 324 Ihs of pure bleached firer. and a large 
proportion «f marerial for fuel Hemp or flax 
requires to be im the gun on'y from five to six 
minutes, and two minutes suffice for loading. 
This admits of eight and a half charges per hour ; 
seven may be safely counted on. 

From results already obtained, a bleached paper 
stock, from hemp, ready to be run off into paper, 
can be produced at a cost not exceeding three 
cents per lb., worth fully seven or eight cents, and 
which can, at a further cost of not more than one 
cent, be converted into paper of different qualities, 
worth, on an average, not less than twelve cents 
the lb. The manufacture already, to a consider- 
able extent, of paper from the cane reed, shows 
results nearly if not equally as promising as those 
from hemp. It is, however, in the application of 
the process in question to the preparation of flax, 
hemp, and other fibrous plants for textile purposes, 
as a substitute for or supplement to cotton and 
wool, that it is, at the present time, especially 
interesting. The Lyman process, at once simple 
and economical, and acting on fibrous plants in a 
manner peculiar to their natural construction, by 
one stroke, supersedes the laborious, tedious, and 
expensive processes of disintegration heretofore in 
use. It is this which gives to it its peculiar char- 
acter and value; and destines it to fill a highly 
important function in the economy of one of the 
most-valuable and essential branches of human 
industry. 

In view of the lamentable political disturbances 
which now agitate this country, and of their dis- 
astrous consequences to the manufacturing indus- 
try of Europe as well as America, it is not easy 
to over-estimate the importance of the application 
of such inventions as the one in question to the 
development of a substitu'e for cotton. The un- 
certainty of the duration of the impending civil 
war which already carries dismay to many & 
humble home on the other as well as on this side 
of the Atlantic, and the prospect of a very great 
diminution, or indefinite interraption of the 
supply of an article of such prime necessity as 
cotton, furnish the most powerful stimulus to the 
discovery no less of other sources of supply, than 
of some other suitable textile material which may 


serve as a substitute for it. 

Let it be remembered that cotten owes its 
vaunted sovereigoty as much to the ingenuity of 
Whitney, as to the peculiar fertility of Southern 
soils. Contrast its history since the discovery of 
the cotton gin with that of the preceding period, 
and the extent of its obligation to that invention 
is manifest. It requires but the application of 
mechanical ingenuity to the treatment of flax, a 
plant indigenous to a'most every soil and climate, 
to adapt it to all the practical utilities of the 
cotton plant. This desid+ratum we believe to be 
substantially supplied by the simple and effica- 
cious invention of Mr. L. man ; and it can hardly 
be doubted that in an age remarkable for mechan- 
ical ingenuity, any requisite supplementary 
appliances will be fortheoming in the progress of 
this new and most interesting branch of industry. 
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